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THE GIRL OF TOMORROW AND HER 
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BIGELOW 


history of education clearly shows that it is always 

influenced by the recognized needs of the community. 

There may be other needs of vital importance, but, 

until they are recognized by intellectual leadership 

and made evident to the people, the educational system 

is not modified. Before we peer too inquisitively 

into the future, let us glance back over our shoulders 

at the past, and we shall see that war was considered the most im- 
rtant human activity. The recognized need was for soldiers. 
uite naturally, therefore, little boys were taught to ride and shoot, 
to defend themselves with sword or spear or dagger, to obey the su- 
perior officer at all costs, to bear pain with the utmost stoicism, to 
die with bravado. And since it was not expedient that women should 
fight, they were trained to supply the deficiencies of militarism in 
two ways—by assuming the industrial burden and by bearing chil- 


dren as fast as possible. Consequently little girls were taught to 
spin and weave, to cook and sew, to care for gardens and domestic 
animals, and to marry as soon as they could. 

The demands made on men and women in those times were 
separate and distinct demands. Their education was, quite properly, 
a separate and distinct education. 

ere were many real needs that such a — did not recognize, 


and probably the most important of these was the need of thought 
among the masses of the people. The church owned literature and 
had a first mortgage on science, and the monks were the only people 
for whom reading and writing were considered suitable occupations. 
Later permission to read and write was extended to the aristocracy, 
but, for the most part, in the history of our race a peculiar paradox 
made reading and writing seem effeminate for men and unfeminine 
for women. 

The centuries have taught us much in their passage from the 
simple life of yesterday with its definite assignment of human activities 
and its sharp distinctions based on sex, to the complex life of today, 
with its diversities and individualities based on personal fitness for 
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a given task. Our intellectual leadership is striving earnestly to - 
learn the real needs of the mores. and as fast as we recognize them 
y @ judicious reconstruction of our edu- 


we are trying to meet them 
cational system. 

We no longer believe that war is essentially noble. Indeed, many 
wise people believe that unnecessary warfare is a degrading business. 
We are beginning to realize the sound principle of universal brother- 
hood, and we are trying in a clumsy and imperfect way to give every 
citizen a chance. We have learned the value of the printed 
and we are providing for the masses of the people to learn to read and 
write and think. 

Now this decline in the war spirit, this growth in democracy, this 
almost universal ability to read and write are causes that operate very 
effectively to bring men and women nearer together in interest and 
in power. They temper the old, — historic demands made on 
women and bring to bear forces that create new demands. They 
are teaching us to destroy many of the fences that the past built 
up between our boys and girls, so that they may be able to work 
together, in time, not as masters and servants, but as partners. a 
make manifest many real needs of women not hitherto recognized. 

This does not mean that the world of the future will recognize 
no sex distinction in daily life, or that the school of tomorrow will 
train boys in all respects as it trains girls. That is the greatest mis- 
take of our own times. But it does mean that sex differentiation 
will be chiefly apparent in sex functions and sex activities. In 
training for these functions and activities, the school of tomorrow 
will wisely meet the needs of boys as boys and of girls as girls. But 
in the broad human activities of life the men and women of the 
future will codperate, and in training them for these duties the schools 
will keep them together and offer them a like training and like oppor- 
tunities. 

With this theory in mind let us consider briefly the place that 
women will sabilihy fill in the life of tomorrow, the demands that 


the new life will make and the best ways of meeting the resultant 
needs. 


DO not need to be told that ever-increasing numbers of 
women are becoming economically independent, either be- 
cause*they desire independence for the sake of the freedom 

that it brings or because the work that our ancestors did in their 
homes is now being done in factories and the women must “follow 
the job” in order to keep it. Society tends more and more to favor 
the assumption of individual responsibility by the individual, and 
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to punish incapacity and dependence. There is enough work wait- 
ing to be done in the world, God knows! and those who do not need 
to serve for money may serve for love. Does this mean that all of 
our women should leave their homes and hurry to find places in 
shops and offices? Certainly not. No greater mistake could be 
‘aa, for if there is any. greatest field of labor that field is the home, 
and the women who do their work there, bearing and rearing children, 
are the farthest removed from parasitism. They do truly and really 
earn their livings and deserve the very best that our men can give 
them. But we are beginning to realize that mere womanhood, under 
modern conditions, does not constitute a claim on men’s earnings, 
and that the “support” of a husband (a misnomer) is really due 
to the wife and mother “for value received.” And, in the future, 
women who are not serving the world in this capacity, must serve 
in other ways if they wish personal freedom, consideration and 
respect. 

The world of the future, then, is likely to demand service of all 
healthy adults, and valuable service will only be possible for women 
who have health and skill. Time was when industrial life under 
home conditions gave health and taught skill. Today the feeble or 
incompetent woman is. being whirled out of industry into the streets 
as the great machines sing their tremendous song hour after hour, 
and she is likely to become a burden to the State in the hospital, the 
poorhouse or the insane asylum, or a menace to the State in the 
wide spreading of disease, or in the home, as a mother of degenerate 
children, simply because she lacks the health and skill that our 
industrial conditions demand. | 

Our schools, therefore, recognizing this need, will try to give 
our women health and to prepare them for efficient service. 

days to come there will be a gymnasium, an outdoor play- 
ground and a bathtub for every school in the land. They will be 
considered the most important school equipment, taking precedence 
over pads and pencils, books, globes and even blackboards. And 
hygiene will be carefully taught if every other subject in the curric- 
ulum must be neglected. 

The great social value of games and team work will be under- 
stood far better than it is now, and the play of the playground and 
the work of the gymnasium will be supervised by wise instructors 
who will meet classes of children with similar needs for short periods 
daily, not for an hour once or twice a week. The aim will be to 
produce strong, healthy, beautiful bodies, not overdeveloped athletes 
who can do abnormal tricks with their arms and legs. 

Scrupulous cleanliness of body will be demnemnod | by all teachers 
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of all pupils. If, however, Mary goes to school dirty she will not 
be scolded. She will be bathed. Talk can never rid us of dirt, 
but soap and water can. And some day we shall discover that it 
is not always just to blame children for having dirty bodies, or yet 
to blame their parents, for the cost of living makes cleanliness a 
luxury difficult of attainment for many of our poor. 

But, since dirty Mary Brown is not only in danger of disease 
herself, by reason of her condition, but also a menace to clean Sarah 
Smith who sits across the aisle, it is the right of the mothers who bear 
children to demand that the girls and boys who occupy the room 
with their own shall be clean girls and boys. To this end each public 
school will have a bathtub in charge of a respectable matron on 
duty throughout school hours. It will be her blessed privilege to 
tub and scrub and thoroughly souse each grimy little human being 
sent to her by any teacher for that purpose. And after each tubbing 
she will carefully wash and disinfect the bath itself. ‘The community 
will have to pay slightly higher taxes in order to pay her salary, but 
the results will reduce doctor’s bills. Moreover, the presence of such 
a woman in the bathroom during school hours will prevent much of 
the vulgarity usually associated with the basement toilet. 

Hygiene will probably be taught (in the grades),-in connection 
with gymnastic work, nature study or domestic science courses. In 
high schools it will probably become the backbone of the course in 
human physiology. But wherever and whenever it is taught the 


future is li 7 to see that it is well done, for we are beginning to 


ow weary of our old friends, tuberculosis, typhoid fever and e- 
citis; we no longer consider adenoids, catarrh and granulated lids 
necessary misfortunes; we are beginning to feel a healthy and laudable 
reference for straight spines and clear complexions. Every child 
rn into the world has a right to knowledge of the coma tees of 
health, how to care for the teeth, eyes, nose, ears and skin, the im- 
portance of digestion, the imperative duty of breathing good air, the 
nature and effect on the system of various foods and ares, and the 
simpler ways of avoiding disease. 
Given children who are gradually correcting the physical defects 
of their environment and heredity, children who are conn of body 
and are working in clean, well-lighted, well-ventilated rooms, or, 
better still, in the open air, is it not probable that we shall secure 
for every subject in the curriculum a new zeal and attention? Is it 
not certain that we shall be building up a womanhood healthy enough 
to answer to any legitimate demands? 
Having given women health, it will be the next care of the school 
of tomorrow to give them not only a satisfactory general training and 
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culture, but also a specialized training in arts, crafts, trades and 
professions that will enable them to earn their own livings and be- 
come self-reliant citizens. 

The doors of our schools will be thrown wide open to the public 
with the fewest possible limitations. The influence of our univer- 
sities will be extended far beyond the “extension” work of today. 
“Special students” who are in earnest about their work will be 
encouraged and welcomed, not excluded because they are unable 
to be regular students. We shall see that it is folly to try to push a 
whole loaf of bread down a student’s throat because the student is in 
real need of one slice. In reality it is worse than folly, it is a crime 
against democracy, because schools only exist to serve the people, 
as many of the people as possible. 

The opportunities offered will tend to become more numerous 
and varied as time passes. Economy can be secured in many cases 
by providing different opportunities in the high schools of adjacent 
towns. The school in A need not offer a course in bookkeepi 
if such a course is offered in B, a town fifteen miles away, male 
with A by trolley. The students in A who desire this course can 
attend the school in B.and the students from B can go to school in A 
in order to take advantage of opportunities not given in B, say courses 
in metal work, rug weaving or music. 

In the choice of special subjects to be studied in a given school 
(aside from the common branches), the natural advantages and 
conditions of life in the town will be taken into account, and the 
tastes and abilities most noticeable in the people of the community. 

But we shall not feel that we have done our whole duty when we 
have provided certain courses of study, for, in the helter-skelter of 
modern industry, we can never be certain that Mary and Sarah will 
find the right opportunity. We know that parents frequently pre- 
destine their children to careers for which those children are not, 
by nature, adapted, just because their love for those children is deep, 
their ambition great. Many a sweet mother tries to make a minister 
out of a born farmer or mechanic, a school teacher out of a thor- 
oughly domestic daughter. Sometimes she cannot do it, and this 
means bitter disappointment for her; sometimes she can do it, and 
then we are not as well served as we should be. Industrial misfits 
mean imperfect service. ' 

In the beautiful democratic future to which all idealists look 
forward, the farmer who provides us with luscious fruit and sound 
vegetables will be more honored than the minister whose service 
is dull and uninspiring, whose words are clogs in the wheels of progress, 
because he has undertaken, for conventional and social reasons, work 
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for which nature never designed him. In like manner, because 
of her actual worth in the world, the girl who learns to be an expert 
laundress will win greater respect than she who through onckdbeny 
draws her monthly salary for muddling children’s minds. 

The highest democracy is only possible with a place for every- 
body and everybody in place, and in the future the special aptitud 
of the child will be duly studied with this idea in tind. The teacher 
by training and by daily contact with the minds of many children 
is well fitted to be an excellent judge of special aptitude. It is 
nearly as easy to write on the annual card, “Mary has shown 
skill in the use of materials, she might be a good seamstress,” as 
it is to write, “Mary made an average of eighty-three per cent. 
in spelling.” ‘To do this would really interest a conscientious teacher. 
Such annual reports may be kept on file so that parents and youn 
people may have access to them. The consensus of the re rted 
opinions of several teachers may some day be found very helpful 
in determining what careers should be chosen. 


in women they are likely, more and more, to be associated 

with men in public as well as private life. Already, through 
church and school, through women’s debe and labor unions, through 
settlements and other institutions, they are exerting a widespread 
influence on the development of the nation. In a few decades 
(whether we like it or not), women will probably be voters in most 
of our States; ultimately, in all of them. And today, although they . 
are only half-citizens, except in Colorado, Wyoming, Utah, Idaho 
and Washington, they are permitted to train the boys who are — 
certain to be full citizens as soon as they attain their majority. ere- 
fore the world today asks that we train our women for citizenship. 
The world of tomorrow will demand it. 

As a right beginning we shall see to it that our whole educational 
— be permeated with the spirit of democracy. We shall foster 
the respect for law, the love of liberty and the contempt for 
license which alone can safeguard what is best in our American 
institutions. All of our children will be instructed in the principles 
of our civil government. In the grade schools this can best be done 
in connection With history work, national holidays and patriotic 
celebrations. A brief daily discussion of current topics (judi- 
ciously chosen), might do much to cultivate the ethical side of 
the future voter and politician. In the high schools, courses in 
civics will be listed and required of all regular students. Such 
courses will furnish some knowledge of conditions as they actually 
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exist and have to be met. They may also furnish actual experience [in 
the operations of government. e writer was once 2 student in 
a high school that offered excellent work in civics. The children of 
that school held an election in proper form and with due regard to 
legal requirements. They elected McKinley by a vote of three 
hundred and ninety-eight, against thirty-six for Bryan, twenty for 
Woolley, one for Debs and one for Maloney. They were immensely 
interested in the election, even in the hard work of counting votes, 
and they learned a splendid practical lesson in free government. 
We have prophesied that the girls of tomorrow will be trained 
in health, olheliens and citizenship, in order that they may be 
able to take part in the broad human activities of life. We can be 
sure, however, that the future will not be content to stop with this. 
The world of tomorrow will demand of women a robust and con- 
fident motherhood trained for sublime duties, involving life and 
death and the evolution of the race. In the days when all women, 
by reason of womanhood, were regarded as mothers by profession, the 
were allowed to perform the duties of that profession with the knowl- 
edge of amateurs. That they succeeded so well, in the main, is due 
to the fact that conditions of living were fairly simple in the old days, 
and also to the fact that devotion, even without accurate knowledge, 
can accomplish wonders. But as civilization becomes more com- 


= the dangers surrounding childhood become greater and can only 


neutralized b — vigilance and more thorough knowledge. 
e 


The education o girl of tomorrow will not be thought complete 
without a training and preparation for the activities of motherhood. 

Gymnastic work and the study of general hygiene furnish an 
excellent foundation on which to build a study of motherhood, but 
the superstructure is needed. One thing is certain. The State will 
soon be made to realize the wanton wickedness of permitting young 

ple to grow up in ignorance of the laws of sex, its marvelous evo- 
fation and healthy control. We shall come to understand the extreme 
dangers of prurient curiosity and vulgar knowledge, and we shall 
refuse to leave the whole matter to the somewhat unstable imagina- 
tions of our girls and boys. Pure knowledge wisely imparted will do 
much to combat the social evil, and since in our very mixed popula- 
tion only exceptional mothers and fathers are able and willing to 
impart this knowledge in the right way, the State will have to assume 
the responsibility and see to it that the problems of sex are frankly 
and cleanly stated and solved for the children of tomorrow. The 
State of Washington has recently taken a good step in the right 
direction and much is being done oe interested individuals and small 
groups in various parts of the country. 
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In this department the needs of boys and girls are different and 
will remain different. Their training must be suited to their needs 
and they must not be taught together. Instruction can best be given 
individually or in segregated classes, with women to teach girls and 
men to teach boys. e subject will be progressively taught with 
the ages of the children constantly in mind. Preferably it will be 
connected with the work in general hygiene, so that in the grade 
schools it need attract no undue attention as a thing apart. But it 
will not be let alone entirely until the _ schools take it up, for many 
of our children never go to high school, and it is important that the 
State shall give them, in a way suited to their years, the simple facts 
of what is called the “mystery of life.” 


F THE girls of tomorrow can be physically strengthened and 

mentally and morally prepared for motherhood by knowledge 

of the general laws o oo and the laws of sex, we shall have 

a right to be proud and feel that our educational system is sound 

and good. If, in addition to this, our girls can find in our high 

schools and colleges courses in dietetics, home-making and the care 

of babies, the results will be even better. But can we not look still 
farther into the future, and, in good faith, take one more step? 

We all know the nearly universal love of little girls for dolls. 

This love is founded on the sacred mother instinct that brings to life 


in the face of many a little five-year-old some of the me of the 


madonna. For centuries we have seen the little daughters of the 
race washing and combing and dressing and hushing and kissing their 
“doll babies’; we have watched them playing “house” and “doctor” 
and living in play a more or less serious mimicry of the lives of their 
mothers. But we have not utilized this love of dolls in education. 
If little girls love to do these things for their dolls why should they 
not be shown how to do them sensibly and faithfully, so that in later 
years, when play has become earnest living, they will know how to 
care for the live dollies of flesh and blood ? 

As has been mentioned before most of our children are not yet 
able to go through high school, but most of our girls do become mothers 
and those whose education is not carried beyond the grades will 
be just the ones to need the training in motherhood most of all. 
To many people the a just made may seem an absurd and 
unjustifiable extgnsion of the kindergarten principle. But certainly 
it would bring the teacher very near to the child, it would follow the 
lines of the child’s own interests. It is merely offered as a possible 
solution, perhaps not the best, of a very difficult educational problem 
which we shall soon be ready to face squarely. 
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And now let the prophecy end in a vision of the kind of woman- 
hood such training is likel to produce. In every town in the land, 
in days to come, there will be straight and strong girls and women, 
not women who have striven to build the rough muscular force appro- 
priate to men, and failed, but women of complete development, 
women of endurance and poise, not easily tired by any day’s work. 
They will be ruddy and rosy, alert and active, ready for life. They 
will be free women, owning their own straight strong bodies, their 
own alert and active salad earning their own livings by honest 
labor in many trades and professions, or in the homes they glorify. 
They will help to make the laws which they must obey, des h 
representatives worthy to represent them. Their opinions will be 
as truly respected as the opinions of their fathers, brothers and hus- 
bands. They will marry and become real partners in the life bond 
with men who must honor them in order to win them. They will 
bear children in health, not in weakness, with the joy of freedom, not 
with the reluctance of constraint. They will suckle and cradle and 
clothe these children, not as experimenters in an unknown field, but 
as competent and loving helpers of the world’s little ones. 


PRAISE 


AN ARTIST painted a great picture and many people came to 

see. “Wonderful!” they exclaimed. “So clever! So original!” 

And the critics remarked: “What perfect drawing! What 
masterful composition! Note how the lights and shadows balance! 
And the coloring—so strong, and yet so full of atmosphere!” And 
they quarreled as to whether or not it belonged to the Impression- 
ist school. 

A friend, meeting the artist, congratulated him on winning such 
appreciation. 

‘Appreciation ?” repeated the artist bitterly. “I painted a 
vision, a message; and they praise—my technique!” 

LLA M. Ware. 





A LESSON IN ART TAUGHT BY SOME 
NORMANDY PEASANTS 


“Art, my children, is to be absolutely oneself.”.—Paut VERLAINE. 


OU shall stand by me and look in the mirror with 

me.” In the foregoing words Whitman has given 

the simplest definition of art ever achieved,—just 

seeing truth clearly and presenting it so lucidly, so 

without bias that the presentation becomes a mir- 

ror before which others may stand and see and 

know the truth. And thus we come to see the pur- 

se of art—not that museums shall be full of paintings and libraries 

Lene the weight of endless books, that —_ shall forever reverberate 

through evening air; but that the world shall know through the 
mirror how great men see truth. 

The sum total of the achievement of a painter’s life is not the 
number of his canvases, but the extent to which each er reveals 
to you his vision of truth. You stand by him and look into his paint- 
ing and see the truth as he understands it. The same is true of 
architecture, of sculpture, of music. You are in sympathy with 
great music, not merely when you play or recognize it, but when 
you stand by the musician’s side and look through his music into 
far reaches of truth his open soul had received. 

If we look at art from this point of view, it becomes real to us, 
significant, of lasting value as a record of each artist’s vision, and 
as an inspiration to the man whose soul is only as yet partly open. 
But we have tried to make art a material thing, a source of barter, 
a short and easy cut to luxury. Not the artists, but the owners of 
pictures have done this. The great rich have wanted a fictitious 
monetary value for art to make their ownership of it more important. 
No dealer or collector or connoisseur tries to force up the price of 
a picture still in the studio that the source of the spring may be deeper. 

So absolutely has commerce severed the symbol from the pur- 
pose of art that the world has accepted the word art to mean only 
the concrete thing, never the revelation of spiritual growth of the 
artist. And boys and girls who want to study art are taught from 
the outside in—not to know and revere truth, but either to imitate 
someone who has seen straight, or to a a pretty meaningless 
“‘symbol” utterly disassociated from all purpose. This is the sin of 


most art schools, that the real truth is not taught, or even under- 

stood. To copy Nature aimlessly or to desecrate her worthlessly— 

these are the “ideals” of the majority of students according to 
ian or the doned 


whether or no they are trained by the academici 
teacher. 


It is not much better for a man to paint the way he feels than a 
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ART AS A MIRROR OF TRUTH 


way some other man feels. It is something much deeper than the 
reproduction of a fleeting emotion that makes a man a great painter 
or a supreme musician. It is the extent to which Nature has drawn 
back her veil for him. Genius is no more or less than seeing things 
really as they are instead of through veils of traditions, conventions, 
prejudices. 


HE difference between George Grey Barnard and, say, John 
Q. A. Ward, is not in interest, hard work, ciemaiion, but 
in understanding of truth. Barnard has refused the world- 
advice and fanned the spiritual flame until the curtains before him 
were burned away. The difference between Eleonora Duse and, 
say, a popular beautiful actress like Maxine Elliot is much more 
profound than we superficially judge. The latter has encom- 
passed her gift with purely material, external things. Duse, with- 
out beauty, youth, wealth, without even a very wide range of inter- 
est, has thought in a straight line out to the heart of truth. She does 
not go to hospitals, the slums, — the rich or among the dis- 
solute to “‘study types,” to imitate clothes and gestures. She studies 
life, the soul of it. .She becomes the soul of the woman she por- 
trays and every gesture and expression must perforce fall into fine. 
sadora Duncan has no set “steps” for her many dances. She 
does not dress in white for Spring and skip about as Maud Allan 
does. She sees and knows the truth about Spring, as the source of 
all fresh young joy, and when she dances “‘you stand by her side 
and look into the mirror” and see the dawn of love and fragrance 
and goodness. She is a great dancer because she has forgotten con- 
vention and tradition, and learned to know truth. 

According to Rodin, who may not even know Whitman, a great 
artist must be a profound philosopher. How did he achieve his 
masterpiece of Balzac ?—not by studying pictures of Balzac, listen- 
ing to stories about him, imagining how fine and beautiful, how 
much like Goethe a man of letters should appear. Quite the re- 
verse: he studied Balzac’s mind, his way of thinking; he lived with 
Balzac’s soul. He destroyed model after model until he was Balzac, 
and then he could tell the truth in marble about a man who saw 
and registered truth. 

How do we mostly set about it to achieve beauty nowadays—to 
be beautiful? Not at all; but to appear beautiful. Our children 
are taught to appear graceful by studying steps and gestures, our 

irls “acquire” manner. They do not express kindness and ten- 
erness and loyalty in such a way that inevitably the manner of 
doing it must beautiful. Not at all; manner is to them some- 
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thing quite apart from’ soul. It symbolizes only the possession of 
mony, It S the guarantee ‘given by fashion that the product is 
expensive. 

Is it possible to picture a child who is kind and well and —— 
who would not be Sntsiaion Can one imagine a young girl wit 

dness, reticence, courage, strength, confidence who would not be 

aceful and attractive? What is gesture and motion for in human 
ings but to express what is within, with a view through under- 

standing to express the best of what is within. Thus if a gesture is 
meant to express thought and no self-consciousness has been created 
by stupid training, and the thought is beautiful and the body natural 
and flexible—then we have the most beautiful manners in the world, 
that can never be marred unless the thought back of them changes. 
And manners become, as they should be, an index to character. 

And in turn art becomes an index to truth, and every man’s 
work a mirror for his friend to better know him and his life. We could 
not give a better example of what we mean than the pictures illus- 
trating this article. They are photographs of Normandy peasants, 
the most genuine, sincere, unself-conscious people we know. They 
have not heard of “‘grace” and “manners” which must be acquired 
by hard work and much money in order that you may seem to be 
what do you not feel. They are a fearless, hard-working people, 
staunch friends, splendid seamen, gentle mothers. 


HESE photographs must have been taken by someone know- 

ing them well and loving them, someone with sympathy for real 

beauty. They are apparently quite unposed, yet possessing all 

the qualities a portrait painter most values in a composition. They are 

taken with people at home in their daily humble kindly occupa- 

tions. These peasants are thinking of each other and what they 

are doing, not of the camera. Their dress is suited to their work, 

their gestures intimately related to their thought and purpose, and 

what surpassing beauty in the result! You stand by them and see 
the foundation, of their lives. 

Was there ever a Madonna painted with nimbus and blue robes 
more exquisitely spiritual—what passionate tenderness in the en- 
compassing hand and the brooding curves of the beautiful mother 
body! Could any woman be trained to express such devotion and 
perfection of love through lessons in grace? This woman’s body in 
absolute repose expresses the truth about her soul. 

And the net menders and the group in the field—did Jules Breton 
or L’Hermitte ever quite tell you so much of these people? No one 
but Millet ever has, and Millet painted as one holding the mirror. 
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“Things (in a wc he said, “must not have the appear- 
ance of bemg brought together by chance or for a purpose, but must 
have a necessary and inevitable connection. I desire that the crea- 
tions which I depict should have the air of being dedicated to their 
situation, so that one could not imagine that they would dream of 
being anything else than what they are. A work of art ought to 
be all one piece, and the men and things in it should always be there 
for a reason. . . . The beautiful,” he sums it up, “is that which is 
in place.” 

Millet was not studying the peasants’ gestures and clothes. He 
probably could never hes told you what they wore or how they 
moved. But he knew what they thought and lived and suffered 
and achieved. He knew them, and he painted them, as Duse acts, 
in large mold, psychologically true. 

Thoreau, another man of — 


simple caliber, put the matter 
significantly, “If a man has anything to say,” he warned us, “it 


drops from him simply and directly as a stone falls to the ground.” 
The great ones are not trying to impress us with the eccentricities 
of their personality, but to render their personality luminous, that 
the truth may show through. 


NIGHT 


WIFTLY the blue day filters through green boughs; 
Swiftly the lightning of its beauty plows 
Our souls with splendors that appal and blind; 
Swiftly the vision fades on wings of wind 
That awe our gaze and stun our wond’ring brows. 


Softly does Nature sleep upon the height; 
Shattered her lamp of sunset, and with night 
Comes God all mantled in the clinging stars; 
Soothing our troubled souls and healing scars 
Left by the passage of His angel Light! 
EpwarD Wi.sur Mason. 
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SIMPLE WATER GARDENS: THEIR BEAUTY 
AND THE EASE WITH WHICH THEY CAN 
BE CONSTRUCTED 


F YOU want birds to nest and sing all round your 
home—by all means have a water garden, in the very 
center or in the four corners of it, if possible, for 
nothing attracts them like the glitter of water. They 
love to stay where there is a _ safe place to bathe 
and to drink, and if one bird finds such a treasure, 
he seems to publish the news to all sorts and condi- 

tions of birds, for those of the forest and those of the meadows bri 
their wives, “their sisters and their cousins and their aunts” aa 
build their nest-cottages in the trees, rose-bushes, grass, the back 
— and under the eaves of your barn. They will sing you a song, 

eep insects from destroying your flowers and your fruit trees and 
flit merrily about, repaying you a thousandfold for your hospitable 
invitation and assurance of love. 

If no brooklet or rill strays of its own accord through your gar- 
den, then you can have the pleasure of making one to suit yourself. 
Go to the country and study the ways of brooks, note how they slip and 
slide and trickle over or around little or big rocks, and on a smaller 
scale with water from a concealed hydrant start a little brook. You 
can make the twisted path of it a concrete bed with pebbles and 
small stones to conceal your art as much 
as possible. Make the banks of it with @ 
stones (moss-covered, if you can find a 3 
means of transporting them), transplant 
as mary ferns, rushes, flags, wild lilies, 
etc., as you can find, without depletin 
some natural haunt. A very slight fa 
of water will create delightful possibilities 
of quiet pools where the water will move 
slowly, then slip leisurely over into the 
next little pool. Perhaps you can only 
have three of these little pools, but they 
will be the center of interest for your 
whole garden. Do not fear unwholesome 
stagnation, the very slight fall will prevent 
that, nor a pest of flies or mosquitoes, for a -< 
frog or two and a trout or so will attend to that. 

Plant pickerel weed on one side of the largest pool. 
Can you think of pickerel weed without lazy pickers. wesvon 
but always hungry little fish hiding among *3= MARGIN OF A 


HOME-MADE POOL. 
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its stems and feasting on 
every larve or fly that 
dared seek such a place 
to be born? 

If the hungry fish 
should, by chance, let 
some fly or gnat escape 
him, there would be your 
even hungrier frog ready 
for him, or to make the 
case even more sure, just 
let the prince of all insect 
hunters—the lowly,funny, 
squat toad—have com- 
plete run of the banks of 
your brooklet. 

If you cannot have 
just such a charming 
natural garden for water- 
flowers, there is the pos- 
sibility of tubs that can 

set in the und, 
each tub holding the Pex 
roots of a different plant. a ' A NATURAL STREAM MADE 
If the tubs coul be ‘ LOVELY WITH WATER-LILIES. 
placed close together (sunk out of sight in the ground, of course) 
down some slope of your garden, water running slowly could trickle 
from one to another, from a large one at the top into small ones, 
and then into large ones again, this slight flowing of. water being 
enough to keep all sweet, and finally be received into an invisible 
drain. And this series of tubs is a good idea, for then they could be 
dried out and taken into the cellar for the winter, instead of being 
covered over with straw and boards; some delicate water flowers 
cannot stand severe winters in so shallow a bed as a small garden 
would give them. 

Or it is possible to have just one large concrete tank sunk to 
the level of your ground, graded in depth, with all your flowers in 
this one generous garden. Lotus and water-lilies must have the 
deepest corners, water-hyacinths, water-poppies, water-snowflakes 
and clovers can have the shallow corners and the center. It is 
an easy matter to have water flow into and out of this large pool, 
so that it be kept sweet and clear. It is made exactly as a fountain 
pool is constructed, and no one doubts the practicability of a foun- 
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tain. This large sunken water garden could have a fountain in the 
center at least, if it cannot have a real waterfall at the upper side of 
it. A good place for such a — is at the end of a pergola, partly 
because it is such a good place for a —_ to lead you to, but 
mainly because of the pictures that could be enjoyed as the pergola 
would be mirrored in the pool on quiet days and still nights, with 
. the mirror some- 
times broken in- 
to circles by the 
dive of a little 
n frog, or 
gilded as the 
moon looked 
over yourgarden 
wall. 
As to the 
s flowers that 
thrive only if their roots can 
be under water, their names 
ONE OF A SUCCESSION OF MADE POOLS FED are many, their colors varied, 
FROM A HYDRANT, MADE PICTURESQUE With the forms of their leaf and blos- 
A ROCK BORDER AND WATER-SNOWFLAKES. som almost infinite. The white 
water-lily as queen of them all must be mentioned first. She is queen 
not just because she is beautiful, but because her heart is of gold 
and her robe of purest white, even though she has arisen from dark 
places—she is deeply symbolic. A poet questioned this flower, 
asking why she dropped from heavenly places to rest upon dark 
waters. The flower gives the answer that has so endeared her to 
all mankind: 


m& 


“White souls fall not, oh, my aang 
They rise from the lowliest place.” 


The water-lily is grown by removing the roots from some lake 
overstocked with them in the fall, or by buying from any seedsman. 
They open early in the morning, their wonderful white cups with 
quivering golden stamens float on the water, swaying gracefully on 
long stems, until the evening comes, when they close their eyes like 
a child and go to sleep for the night. 

There is a yellow water-lily that should be better known,—it is 
not so large as its white sister, but is most decorative and lovely 
and adds a rich note of color to a pool. 

Next in interest is the lotus, a native variety of which under the 
botanical name Nelumbium can be purchased from almost any seeds- 
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man. It has pale yellow flowers from four to ten inches in width, 
much like the water-lily in shape, though with finer petals. The 
leaves are almost round, beautifully rib and stand clear of the 
water. The seed pod is also raised high from the water and this 
forms one of the chief differences between the lotus and water-lily 
family, for the seed pod of the latter matures under the water instead 
of above it. Much might be written about the place this interesting 
flower holds in the religion of Oriental nations and of its position in 
the world of Japanese art, but this little talk is of the flowers that 
hold, or should hold, delightful positions in our own water gardens. 

The water-hyacinths should Lo heliee known, for they have rich 
violet flowers in spikes that are held aloft like bayonets. The plant 
spreads rapidly, sends up a rich foliage of leaves, which float thickly 
matted upon the water, and will grow in the shallow corner of your 
pool. Then there is the yellow water-poppy which looks much like 
the Eschscholtzia of California. It has wonderful shiny leaves that 
set off the myriad yellow blossoms to perfection. This water-poppy 
has the delightful habit of putting out a succession of flowers, so 
that for a long season it keeps a touch of gold on the surface of the 
water. These two violet and gold flowers could be grown together 
in one of the sunken tubs, if you like, for they blend into the purple, 
green and gold colors that are always charming. 

One of the prettiest plants is the water-snowflake, which stars 
the water with myriad small white flowers and looks as if a flurry 
of snow had somehow settled upon the surface of your pond. 

The various bladderworts should also find place somewhere, even 
if you are compelled to sink an entirely new pool for them. The 
hooded water-milfoil (one of the bladderworts) has a yellow flower, 
and leaves that are finely divided under water into threadlike seg- 
ments. Many of the water flowers have this trick of making the 
leaves that are under the water long and narrow, quite unlike the 
ones they hold above the water. Quite often the leaves, as is the 
case with this milfoil, are supported with tiny bladders that help 
them to float about and add decorative interest. 

There is a small dull purplish plant called the water-shield which 
flowers all summer, and there is a white water-crowfoot and a golden 
water-spearwort that looks like a buttercup, and a water-plantain 
that has a white or pale pink flower in whorled clusters with leaves 
erect or floating, and the white arrowhead which has a three-bracted 
whorl on the summit of a leafless scape. This plant has grasslike 
leaves under water and arrow-shaped ones above it. The water- 
arum should be planted near the soggy edge of your pool, if possi- 
ble, for it has such beautiful leaves and fruits with such a bright 
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red berry. Other plants for the edge of your pool should be the 
parrot’s feather, for its feathery plumes, and the golden club and 
the pickerel weeds and lizard’s tail, and the water-fern which looks 
like a four-leaved clover and floats out on the water. Then there 
are the many lovely sedges and rushes, the umbrella plants and the 
ferns of every kind. 

In connection with the water garden you could have a rock gar- 
den with the saxifrage, columbines, sock poppies, rock ferns, etc. 
These two gardens can be made most interesting if planned together, 
and the joy of playing in the dirt while making a garden is surely 
intensified if one can have a little water also, and a few rocks to 
arrange according to fancy. And there are so many other plants 
that have not been mentioned that you could put in the water or 
in the rock garden, like the watercress, the fleur-de-lis and flags, the 
mist maidens and the trilliums. 

The water gardens must be carefully covered with boards and 
straw placed thickly over them in the fall, for most of the plants are 
tender and not fitted to weather the winter in an open shallow pool. 

No garden or landscape is quite complete without a glint of water 
to center the picture. A little pool a up the face of Nature as do 
the eyes the face of your friend. 0 h the eyes of your friend, 


you look into his heart, see there the depth of his affection, catch the 
merry en of him, understand all that he does not put into words. 


Through a little pool you can look sometimes into the heart of 
Nature, nadennald a little better her unfathomable kindness, almost 
‘ see her smile. 
So by all means have a little water garden with which you ma 
- exchange understanding glances. Put flowers, white, blue, and gold, 
upon the sparkling surface of it; hedge it about with green, and invite 
‘those children, the birds, fishes, frogs and fat, squat 
toads, to live therein happily together. 


C2 


A DRINKING POOL FOR BIRDS, SUNK IN A WIDE, SHALLOW TUB, DECORATED WITH WATER- 
HYACINTHS AND WATER-POPPIES. 
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THE “GREAT SOUTHWEST” AS THE PAINT- 
ERS OF THAT REGION SEE IT: BY EVERETT 
CARROLL MAXWELL 


VIEW of the fact that the large majority of people 
in these United States of America live on one side of 
the great continental divide and have worshiped for 
so many years with their faces to the East, it is small 
wonder that upon matters of Southwestern development 
they remain somewhat ignorant. This condition of 
affairs results largely from habit of mind. For so 

many years during the building of our vast commonwealth, the East, 
holding as its western extremity the Allegheny Mountains, was the 
heart and soul of the nation, and by its standards all human activi- 
ties of the young land were measured. As the immigrant and the 
prospector turned their faces toward the setting sun, it was but 
natural they should take with them the standards of their fatherland. 
And as the East and the West united into one people it required a 
complete readjustment of the mental viewpoint to gaze out over a 
land reaching from one ocean to the other and realize that the same 
national pulse was throbbing through it all. 

In a swift century we have in the West reared from a trackless 
wilderness a mighty nation, and in scarcely more than half that 
time have peopled it with an intelligent and cultured race whose 
progressive spirit has given us in that brief moment a recognized stand- 
ard in the realm of art, science and literature of which we need not 
be ashamed. This latter growth, nurtured in the fertile soil of the 
first settled section of the country, is no longer the sole possession of 
any specific locality, for, since the beginning of history, no com- 

. munity has been able to corner the mental or moral development 
of a common people and hold it against the progress which makes 
for unity and strength. 

In decline with the development of art in this vast outlyin 
section of the country, known vaguely as the Great Southwest, i 
realize that it is no simple task to present adequately what our pres- 
ent workers are doing to insure a future for Western art. If, as is 
obviously true, this enchanted southland still possesses undreamed-of 
natural wonders and physical possibilities, to say nothing of what 
has already been done commercially, what may one not expect in 
the way of civic advancement and artistic development? As yet I 
find but little is really known of the far-western painter who, 

- perched in his adobe studio on the heights of Walpi or Taos, iso- 
fated from the helpful oe of his colleagues and the ease and 
comfort of his Eastern home, has answered the call of the silent 
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THE GREAT SOUTHWEST ON CANVAS 


places and is — the foundation for a school of American paint- 
ing as vigorous and healthy as the — Jand that gives it birth. . 

For many years past we have looked only to the larger cities of 
the East for the latest and best work of native painters. New York 
has held the center of the field of American art for so long a period 
that as the cities of the West sprang into bloom from the heart of 
the forests or the sands of the waste places, it seemed like expecting 
the impossible to look within their gates for the fruits of genius. 
Yet, one must ever bear in mind that the trail of the pathfinder is 
always sure to lead from a settled colony, and its openings are never 
allowed to close, once they are made, so strong is the lure of the 
undiscovered to the spirit of adventure which is dominant in many 
of us. If we look beck into the pages of American history we always 
find that the painter has been an all-important factor in the settle- 
ment and development of a newly opened territory. It is an axiom 
that the mental, moral and social growth of a people can be read in 
the architecture which they leave behind. This can also be as truly 
said of the painter’s art. American art from its feeble birth has 
been a minute record, accurate and authentic, of the course of empire. 

If the pioneers of our national art committed grave errors and 
perpetrated many crimes in the name of their , who can raise 
the finger of scorn against them? They merely emulated the spirit 
of the times, and upon their best we are daily building our better. 

In discussing American art we must remember that the whole 
period of our development does not reach back more than a half 
century. In comparison to the world-old civilizations of Europe we 
stand in point of excellence far beyond our years. 


T IS not to be wondered that the progress of our Far-Western 
painters has been at times halting, and the quality of their 
work a bit uncertain. The painters of this region have had a 

ighty conflict to endure and only a brief quarter of a century in 

which to conquer the enemy of rank commercialism and overcome 
the prejudice which existed against the geographical rendering of 
their art forefathers. The early art of the entire West partook 
strongly of the natural aspect of the new land. After the clearing 
and settlement of the Mississippi Valley and the growing demand for 
wider area opened the doors into the magic West, the life was of a 
nature that inspired graphic reproduction in paint. When gold was 
discovered in California and the whirlpool of mad humanity poured 
over the rugged mountain ranges into a terrestrial paradise, the 
rapid adjustings of civilization to new and unwonted conditions 
again became the subject of the painter’s brush. 
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““THE SILENCE OF THE NIGHT”’ 
WILLIAM WENDT, PAINTER. 





“THE MAJESTY OF THE HILLS’’: 
ELMER WACHTEL, PAINTER. 





‘“BREEZY DAY’’: BENJA- 
MIN C. BROWN, PAINTER. 





“THE VOICE OF THE RIVER”’: MARION 
KAVANAUGH WACHTEL, PAINTER. 





THE GREAT SOUTHWEST ON CANVAS 


With the first pack-train in Placerville came an artist with his 
outfit; with the t expedition into the Northwest went a land- 
scape painter who transferred onto canvas, to the best of his ability, 
the grandeur and beauty of what he beheld. One of that group of 
valiant explorers who first looked down upon the Painted Desert 
and braved the wastes of Death Valley and later penetrated into the 
most remote haunts of the Cliff Dwellers was an artist. With the 
— came the painter, and the natural phenomena which sur- 
rounded him overcame artistic sense and discretion and he painted 
the materia] rather than the idealistic. 

So it continued for many years during the colonization of the 
new West, and the chaos and lawlessness of those stormy days which 
now form so interesting a chapter in our nation’s history became 
familiar to the Easterner through the medium of the painter’s art. 
The legacy these daring workers have left us is not only a valuable 
one to our museums of archeology, but it is the link in art history 
between two great schools of American painting—the one of the 
East, academic, cultured; the one of the West, novel, incomplete. 

The history of Western art begins back with the color-filled can- 
vases of Bierstadt and Catlin, and runs on by and bad stages 
to the monumental works of Thomas Moran and others of his coterie 
of more or less distinction. This group of men has been classed 
as the geographical painters of the West, for so enthralled were they 
by the physical wonders of castellated peaks and foaming chasms, 
granite gorges and multitinted deserts, that they spent their best 
efforts in endeavoring to transfer them upon canvas. 

Following closely upon this period of exploration came the col- 
onization of the new lands, and with it the struggle for wealth and 
supremacy of its settlers. Then came, too, a stage in our art which 
might be termed the historical period. Scorning the achievements 
of the nature copyists, the men of this new age went about the pic- 
turesque task of painting the human as of a unique people. 
The results of their efforts were faithful renderi (often highly 
imaginative, as in the case of Frederic Remington), historical and 
often ultra-graphic, dealing with cowboy escapades, Indian mas- 
sacres, gambling bouts and mining life. As a record of events in a 
particularly romantic epoch in American history, these canvases will 
occupy a place of their own in the archives of our national art. 


T HAS been only within the last fifteen years that the zealous 
discoverer-painter has given way to the comprehensive student of 
nature whose chief aim in art is to interpret to the best of his 

mental scope the truth and beauty which each delightful detail of 
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this silent Sphinxlike Southwest holds. The rapid growth and de- 
velopment of the country, coupled with the Lay, ak lag of its | 
people, have banished the gun man and the bad Indian. The irri- 
gation system in Colorado and other Western States has driven the 
cattle kings into remote regions, and now, if we are to find the realm 
of story-book romance, of intense human interest, primitive unspoiled 
grandeur, weird scintillating color and picturesque inhabitants, we 
must seek that mystic land of the Southwest. 

From the Painted Desert in Arizona to the sun-kissed Gulf of 
Mexico, on to the golden shores of Southern California, the rarest 
of sunlit skies bends above a garden of Allah, full of ibilities for 
the artist’s brush, not to be realized in any other land. It is a vast 
expanse of unrivaled interest from the fo light and purple shad- 
ows, where the waves of the Pacific lap the crumbling ruins of New 
Spain to the strange, shifting, silent desert full of mauve shades and 
violet light. Here is a land made for the artist,—or was the artist 
made for the land? Here is every variety of subject the mind could 
possibly conceive. Mighty peaks, snow-clad, rising from sun-parched 
sands, stand guard over oak-hung hills of California where the ruins 
of Franciscan monasteries hold ibilities for canvases which no 
artist has even yet suggested. e flower markets of Sante Fé, the 
street scenes and gay fiestas of the Mexican border towns, the Indian 
inhabitants of Arizena and New Mexico, living their primitive life 


in quaint pueblos perched on high mesas, can furnish subjects for 
the genre — which for actual beauty and historic value cannot 


be equaled by any country under the sun. The Oriental as of 
the, cation life in the weird pueblo districts, where splendid speci- 
mens of the original American are ready to pose, is now proving a 
worthy source of revenue to the latter-day artist. 

Here lies this great unused model awaiting its master interpre- 
ter; but until one has lived in harmony with its magic mystery long 
enough to read the secret back of its silent lips and comprehend the 
vast truth of its gigantic solitude, the rendering, be it in verse, story 
or upon canvas, will fall short of the aim of true art. The problems 
it presents to the Eastern or European painter are enormous. Ac- 
cepted laws for color harmony, light and shadow, atmospheric or 
tonal renderings, count for naught in this varitinted land of un- 
realities. It is utterly useless for the Eastern artist to think for a 
moment that he can come to the Southwest for a limited stay, secure 
a portfolio of sketches, and return to his city studio to finish his 
work at his leisure. Some workers of accepted merit have tried 
this and found the result far from gratifying. To paint the West 
one must know the West; and to know it means to love it. A true 
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lover can as a rule interpret the moods of his beloved with unerring 
= It is obvious that the field of Western art will never 

overcrowded. To paint the real West one must be a product of 
the country, bone of its bone. The Southwest must virtually pro- 
duce its own interpreters. 

It is not only impossible but unjust to these able painters to 
attempt to assemble details and fit the argument to any specific 
locality or conditions in view of the great expanse of the territory 
embraced. To keep abreast with the latest developments, or to 
single out the colony where the most comprehensive work is being 
done, would mean almost continued travel into the uttermost parts. 
Many of the strongest Southwestern painters are to be found in 
their unique city homes either in Los Angeles, Pasadena, San Diego 
or Santa Barbara, at certain brief intervals, but each season they 
are scattered from the wind-torn coast of the Santa Rosa Islands to 
the sun-bleached vastness of the New Mexican desert. Taos, New 
Mexico, has of late years become a Mecca of the Western genre 

ainters. J. H. Sharp, E. A. Burbank, E. Irving Couse, Warren 

. Rollins, Fernand Lungren, and the late Frank P. Sauerwein 
have maintained studios at this pueblo, the better to study and 
paint the life of the red men. Elmer and Marion Kavanaugh Wach- 
tel make yearly pilgrimages into the Hopi land and always return 
laden with rich quik. illiam Wendt, Benjamin Chambers Brown, 
Gardner Symons and Norman St. Clair find rich material for their 
individual expression in the oak-hung canyons and golden mesas of 
Southern California. 

To declare that the new West yet possesses a definite school of 
landscape painting would be not only erroneous but absurd. But I 
do believe, that, judging by present achievements and the quality 
of the work which is being turned out by such earnest painters as 
I have just named, the foundation for a new and distinct school of 
American art is already accomplished. 





OUR FRIENDS THE TREES 


IS not often in these days that one hears of a finer 

bit of sentiment than that shown by a man who, . 

because of the “great love that I bear this tree and 

the great desire that I have for its protection for all 

time,” bequeathed the land it s upon and “all 

land within a radius of eight feet of the tree on all 

sides” —to the tree itself! Perhaps no court of law 

would regard such a deed as valid, but the high court of justice and 

love that eternally holds session in men’s hearts has seen to it that 

the letter and the spirit also of the deed are not violated. A tablet has 

been placed on the tree announcing that the tree holds title to the 

land because a man once loved it, and it is as safe from destructive 

hands as if an army with stacked bayonets were camped about it, 

instead of the invisible army of man’s chivalry—and a few stacked 
cornstalks perhaps. 

No man or woman can look at such an outward and visible sign 
of another’s love for a tree without a sympathetic throb of the heart, 
an appreciation of the motive that suggested such a tribute, for trees 
have ever won man’s admiration, have held, without betrayal, his 
secrets of love or ambition, comforted his grief with tender rustle 
of leaf and quickened his finer sensibilities. 

It is easy to understand why primitive man —— them to be 
the dwelling-places of gods, for they gave him shelter, warmth and 
food, ministered to his comforts and needs with godlike attributes. 

The sweetest memories that a man has of his boyhood home 
often cluster round the trees. The large maple in the front yard 
that tossed such brilliant glowing leaves on the grass for him to play 
with, the apple-tree he first learned to climb in search of the red, red 
tempting fruit on the topmost bough, the little grove at the edge of 
the far pasture where hickory nuts grew, the birch and the beech 
that shaded the big pool where many trout lurked. 

The rustle of poplar leaves has bons known to stay the hand of 
a man from committing a wicked deed, because it reminded him of 
home, and of the brave and good plans he had made for his life 
when a boy, but had somehow forgotten. 

Lives there a man who has not as a boy carved the name of 
some sweet maid upon some tree, while his heart beat fast for fear 
that she might see it, or else stopped altogether with the sickening 
thought that perhaps she might not see it! 

at tender secrets of love have been whispered under branches 
that spread over the lovers like arms outspread in benediction. 

Trees are more beloved than flowers by many people because of 
their permanency and of the associations that faverteliy cling about 
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them, the memories that are ever being awakened by sight of trees 
of like nature. They give immense character to every landscape; 
they proclaim in unmistakable words the quality of the ground, the 
climate, the civilization of every locality. The literature of our coun- 
try is richly jeweled with word or song of them, and they have set 
their — upon both history and religion. 

The farmer is now planting them for esthetic purposes as well as 
for revenue, and they are of service to him in many ways, besides 
the direct sale of their fruit or as lumber. As windbreaks they 
raise the temperature of the farm and often save a garden from 
frosts. The soil of hilltops would be eroded were it not for those 
universal friends and benefactors. They afford protection to the 
house in winter and give grateful shade in summer. 

“But this pe such skilful art 
Had planned the trees, that each apart 
Six fathoms stood, yet like a net 
The interlacing branches met 
Through which no scorching rays could pass.” 

Trees are beautiful in the winter wes they have given all their 
leaves for the protection of the little tender growing things at their 
feet, and the delicate tracery of their branches is revealed. They are 
beautiful in summer, when in silhouette against the night sky, and 
when spring bids them announce her return, and in the fall, when 


they pass to their winter’s sleep in sunset colors of summer’s day. 


the valley just to enjoy the new aspect of our familiar trees, 
to see them from above instead of below. Instead of rugged 
gnarled oaks, tall pine tree shafts, elm plumes, we see a velvet carpet, 
see and we smile with delight at the lovely picture. Some of 
the trees are in groups, set in the midst of sealike green meadows, 
little arboreal islands. Some of them seem marching down the foot- 
hills to the valley like ranks of soldiers. They crowd along the river- 
bank, open ranks to let a road pass through, atrol the orchards and 
stand guard at a home. They are like intelligent human folk and 
we love them anew, for they and the grass and the waters have 
added so much to the loveliness, pleasure and usefulness of the world. 
‘Great, wide, beautiful, wonderful world, 
With the wonderful water around you curled, 
And the wonderful grass upon your breast, 
World, you are beautifully dressed!” 
It is a very great satisfaction to know that people of every rank 
and of every degree of education are now recognizing the worth of 
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our trees, are cherishing them and seeking ways to preserve them. 
The whole nation is aroused to active interest in the subject, bureaus 
have been formed to watch over them, schools established where sil- 
vaculture and dendrology are taught to many young men who are 
to make the preservation of trees their lifework. Tree surgeons have 
arisen who work as sympathetically, tenderly and skilfully to pro- 
long the life of their patients as do the surgeons who operate upon 
their human invalids. Arbor days are now national institutions, the 
school children as well as learned and far-seeing men are interested 
and agree together to plant at least one tree a year in a city street, 
village n, schoolyard, home garden. Private reserves as well as 
those of the Government are increasing, people stoop to place a pro- 
tecting stone or two around a tiny seedling instead of thoughtlessly 
stepping upon it. Our Government reserves have not been estab- 
lished merely to keep the supply of timber from being exhausted, or 
that the water-sheds may remain intact and climatic conditions un- 
disturbed, but these vast tracts of land where trees are growing have 
been set aside that they may be used as parks or recreation centers. 
For trees have a great influence upon men as well as upon climate, 
as everybody knows. ‘Why is it that when I walk under certain 
trees large and melodious thoughts descend upon me?” questioned 
Whitman. 

The study of trees quickens our love of them, and love again 
shows a way to greater wisdom concerning them. We may not 
understand them 4 measuring their height, counting their leaves, 
knowing their scientific names, any more than we may understand 
our friend by knowing his name, age, weight, wealth. But if we love 
our friend, all these and infinitely finer things will he reveal to us, 
for he will continually grant fresh aspect of his inner life. 


T IS good to live, occasionally at least, among the trees, if for no 

I other reason than to learn the secret of their individuality. If 

storms beat upon them, they but gain in strength—a loss of a 

limb increases rather than diminishes their dignity. An old tree 
ij 


holds our interest as an old man holds it, for life has tested it as it 
has tested the man, has tried it in many ways, and its inherent char- 
acter stands plainly revealed, so plainly that it seems to belong to 
the race of human beings. This personal quality of trees is nowhere 
more noticeable than in the mountains, for there the storms are fre- 
quent and severe, bringing out clearly the metal of their lives. 

The hemlocks lean close to the mountains, sending strong roots 
deep into the crevices of the rocks that their grasp may not be loos- 
éned. The winds have chiseled them, shorn them of uniform sym- 
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metrical lines, but their character has become intensified, not lost. 

The yellow pine stands straight as a sentinel, sways pliantly to 
the fury of the winds, holds its arms close folded to its bedy. In 
sunshine and in rain a golden light emanates from it as brightness 
emanates from some people, for its light is not dependent upon re- 
flection. 

The sugar pine dwells in solitude upon the high places, for it 
loves a wide vision, and rare indeed is the mdge unclaimed by one 
of these astronomer-like trees. 

After this personal quality of some trees has been seen, it is easy 
to detect it in all other trees. The elm is like a home-loving woman, 
and is never more lovely than when near some doorway, gracing the 
exterior of a home as a sweet woman adds grace to the home within. 

The white birch stands lightly poised as a young girl and is fair 
and white. Its branches grow upward like arms upraised in a dance; 
lightness and buoyancy are in every motion. 

Does not the oak diet a dignity and protective strength, mascu- 
line in quality? And when woh through the forests do we not 
feel as if in the presence of holy people ? 

The pine is a musician, a sympathetic accompanist for Nature 
in all her moods. When “The needles of the pine, all to the west 
incline,” it chants aloud exultantly, rapturously. When the full 
moon appears with its attendant zephyrs, it murmurs soft melodies, 


croons tender lullabies. It is never without this ariose beauty, 
though quiet indeed must be the lover who hears it in the hour be- 
fore the dawn. 

The waterfalls and cliffs of the Yosemite Valley might fall into 
the ranks of mere natural wonders were it not for the trees that 
companion them. an have made of the Valley a place of marvel- 


ous beauty so that with all sensitive people it is the beauty rather 
than the wonder of it that remains in the memory. 

Nature loves her trees, loves to ornament and bless the earth 
with them, so she sees to it that they multiply and increase upon the 
world. The winds, waters, birds and animals are her clever and 
industrious assistants and carry the seeds far and wide at her bid- 
ding. She places delicate wings upon some of them, and when the 
hour is ripe, they fly, with the wind as a guide, far away from the 
parent tree, nestle in some nook of the wind’s choosing, and grow 
according to the dictates of their own heart, true to the traditions of 
their kind, never looking about, aping the life of their neighbors. 
Some seeds are caught b courier waters and borne to new homes; 
some are hidden in bright berries which swiftly flying birds carry 
afar and deposit in new fields. Squirrels gather some aon topmost 
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branches and energetically bury them with quick-working little 
hands in distant pastures. 


T IS a delightful plan to associate yourself with Nature’s staff of 
I gardeners and pick up a few nuts, cones or winged seeds as you 
pass some abundant crop of them and plant them in some less 
favored place. You can fill your pockets with them and as you 
walk along tuck them into the earth one at a time, along sunny road- 
sides, barren fence corners, open meadows, in your own dooryard, 
your neighbor’s pasture, the village lane. Many of these will grow, 
for a favorable opportunity is all that most seeds require, and you 
will have the joy of being a helper in a great cause, planting for 
another’s reaping, and niles to the resources of the world, and to 
its beauties. Trees, and flowers also, if you like, will then spring 
up in the path you have trodden as they were said to do in the wake 
of fairies and gods. 

If you desire a particular tree in your garden it is a simple mat- 
ter to go to its haunts and coax it home with you. If you do not 
want to wait for the seed to grow, you can select a straight little 
seedling, one that is not really needed where it is, loosen the earth 
about it with cautious hands, being careful not to injure the vital 
tap root. It will survive the breaking of many rootlets, but the tap 
root must be intact if you wish it to grow, and must be set straight 
in roomy new quarters and not left all curled together. 


Trees are unequaled for making a home beautiful and attractive, 


and they add more to a sense of 
orate architecture. 

It is just this ““homeiness”’ that is the secret, or perhaps we may 
say the basis (for it certainly is too poorly concealed to be called a 
secret) of so universal a love of trees. The most “sour-faced” man 
will sweeten at sight of trees that remind him of boyhood days, 
when he played about them barefoot and carefree, rocked in their 
branches, as if in his own swift chariot or his boat of many sails, 
dreaming dreams of the open world before him, seeing visions that 
have remained forever with him. 


The boy 


*“homeiness” than the most elab- 


“Who liveth by the r. ine 
Foundeth a «Mees eeed . 
Who liveth in the palace hall 
Waneth fast and spendeth all.” 
A pine unknowingly but very surely keys a boy’s life to sim- 
plicity and dignity, brings him back, if he should wander, to the 
first principles of singleness of purpose, of loyalty and allegiance 
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to the worth-while things he learned in his youth. When a man 
remembers the fragrant pine he rested under at the edge of the 
furrow, and the one at the entrance of the grove as he broke trail 
through the deep snow in search of the firewood stored in the sum- 
mer . pwn this very season’s need, he recalls also how he guided 
the old horse round a fallen tree, in and out through the ranks of 
them, dodging a sapling that it be not crushed, and the wordless 
whispered council that the pine gave him as he rested the panting 
old horse stayed with him through life, for some way it conveyed to 
him the secret of individuality, of greatness; it baptized him into an 
understanding of all that goes to make up a worth-while life. The 

ine grows from within outward; looking neither here nor there for 
Inspiration, e ing neither admiration nor praise, and some way 
a boy catches these illusive teachings of a tree and holds fast to them. 


LURES 


SCENT o’ the oo 
Needeth no challenging from any lass 
To stir the heart, when in the breeze you pass! 


Scent o’ the fern! 
Once breathed,—from out the trodden ways I turn 
And follow,—cool green mysteries to learn. 


Call o’ the thrush! 
Ere twilight veils the last faint sunset blush, 
What silvern ripple haunts the hillside? Hush! 


Scent o’ the pine! 
Far up, where — branches roof your shrine, 


Surf-whispers voice a harmony divine. 
Scent o’ dry clover! 
In sun-drawn fragrance o’er the field you hover, 
And mowing’s here, and summer dreams are over! 
Aupis DunBar. 





MODERN COUNTRY HOMES IN ENGLAND: 
BY BARRY PARKER: NUMBER FOURTEEN 


T IS not merely that a quiet dignity, a serenity and. 
sense of sincerity will almost always be the natural 
outcome of building to express and fulfil definite sen- 
sible purposes, oa to secure real advantages; but 
symmetry and balance will almost inevitably result,— 

MA) such symmetry and balance moreover as seems to 
elude those who definitely make it their object, as 
surely as does happiness those who pursue it. Perhaps few thin 
will impress more forcibly one who arranges rooms so as to gain 
the most for the ee than the tendency the rooms evince to 
fall into a symmetrical and balanced scheme. 

We have an instinct that there is something inherently right in 
the symmetrical arrangement of certain buildings. This we find 
grows in strength as we strive after a sensible arrangement of them; 
and symmetry so arrived at will probably have a feeling of inevi- 
tability unattainable where balance of parts has been regarded as 
of first importance. 

ae Alfred Gotch in his admirable book, “The Growth of the 

ee Ilouse,” gives some most striking anachronisms produced 

e eighteenth century by designing formal facades in accordance 
with measurements and rules of proportion, and then trying to fit 
to them the required accommodation. ‘These methods have pro- 
duced results almost as unhappy as the striving after the icturesque 
in later times. Mr. Gotch instances a house in which “the windows 
of the attic story are in the frieze of the entablature that encompasses 
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HOUSES ESPECIALLY DESIGNED FOR TENANTS IN HAMP- 
STEAD WAY, HAMPSTEAD, NEAR LONDON, ENGLAND. 
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FLOOR PLANS FOR THE FOUR HOUSES IN HAMPSTEAD WAY. 


the building” and says, “‘This would allow a width of from three to 
four feet by a height which could only be measured by inches for | 
the windows of rooms of considerable area, a complete sacrifice of 
internal comfort for the sake of external effect.” 

He on to instance something worse, of which Kent said, 
“the lodging rooms for servants receive their light from the hall,” 
and another in which “they are lighted from the roof hidden from 
observation.”’ All this done to allow an entablature to come where 
the attic windows should have come. I cannot do better than quote 
further extracts: “Some offices made five or six times as large as 


there is any sense in having them, and others re to almost 


impossible dimensions that they may be symmetrical in elevation, 
as we have in the design referred to in article Number Eight. Para- 
pets or pediments erected in front of attic windows shutting out all 
prospect therefrom. Rooms designed merely to balance others hav- 
ing to fulfil functions to which the position assigned them is entirely 
unsuitable. Window openings in city buildings where every gleam 
of light is valuable to the rooms partly filled with iammea which 
takes no share of the weight of superstructures. Windows built 
blind for the sake of uniformity with others, or windows cut across 
with floors or staircases. Windows made rather of the size and 
shape, and in the positions dictated by the external appearance 
aimed at than to fit the sizes and shapes of the rooms.” 

So long as these things are done will the following extracts from 
Mr. Gotch prove valuable: 

“In Isaac Ware’s ‘Complete Body of Architecture,’ written for 
students of the art, and published in seventeen hundred and fifty- 
six, several chapters of the third book are devoted to explaining how 
a house of this kind should be designed. The author supposes a 
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ntleman with a moderate family to be desirous of building a house 
in the country ‘without columns, or other expensive decorations 
handsome, though not pompous.’ After having laid down exact 
external measurements for a central block oa its wings, Isaac 
Ware proceeds to the construction and distribution of the various 
rooms, bearing in mind that it is ‘always best to accommodate the 
inner distribution of a house to the outer aspect when that can con- 
veniently be done.’” 

Of the design for a house so arrived at Mr. Gotch says: “It is 
evident that the gentleman with the moderate family would have to 
keep his scoseentel prodibectinnts as to aspect, prospect, the relation 
of rooms, one to the other, and matters incidental to comfort, strictly 
in subjection, in order not to conflict with the proportions and out- 
lines laid down by his architect.” . . . “The left-hand block con- 
tains the kitchen, the right-hand the stables. Of the six ground- 
floor windows in the outlying blocks, the exigencies of internal 
arrangement require that four should be shams, although they are 
in the forefront of his architectural composition; and it is probable 
that some of the upper windows followed suit.” “The route from 
the kitchen to the dining room lies across a lobby, a room and fifty 
feet of open arcade before it arrives at the outer wall of the central 
house wherein the dining room is situated. 

‘*When these and other inconveniences are borne in mind, it is 
manifest that such principles of design could have no lasting vital- 
ity.” 

, The aim in such methods was to produce stateliness and dignity. 
But are not the artificiality of an entablature which displaces the 
attic windows from their natural position and similar insincerities 
destructive of dignity? Should we not rather welcome a natural 
falling into symmetrical form which a building may evince, not 
forcing it where the result would be artificial ? 

In addition to an intuitive feeling for the symmetrical arrange- 
FLOOR ment of buildings, 
PLANS FOR + = = we have an instinct 
nouse 1x OE seat ; : for uniformit when 

- it is logical and 
natural. Certainly 
the introduction of 

. variety for its own 
sake would seem to 
be almost as dan- 
gerous as-to try 
and fit planning to 
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HOUSE IN WILLBURY ROAD, LETCH- 
WORTH, HERTFORDSHIRE, ENGLAND. 
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HOUSE IN CROFT LANE, LETCHWORTH, HERT- 
FORDSHIRE, ENGLAND. 
CORNER OF LIVING ROOM OF HOUSE IN CROFT 


LANE, SHOWING CHARMINGLY INTIMATE ARRANGE- 
MENT OF FIREPLACE SEAT AND BOOKSHELVES. 
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CONCRETE BUNGALOW AT RUSHBY MEAD, 
LETCHWORTH, HERTFORDSHIRE, ENGLAND. 
DETAIL OF PICTURESQUE ENTRANCE OF THE 
BUNGALOW AT RUSHBY MEAD. 
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preconceived fa- 
cades. 

That variety 
which springs 
from creative | 
faculty and im- 
agination, and is 
a spontaneous 
expression of a 
delight in 
beauty, or that 
variety which 
has come from 
the designer 
having some- 
thing different 
to express or 
something he 
must express 
better, will gen- 
erally be deli ht- PLOOR PLANS OF COTTAGES DIAGONALLY PLACED AT RUSHBY MEAD. 
ful to behold; but few things have more clearly revealed poverty of 
imagination than have instances of the introduction of variety for 
its own sake. We shall seldom, if ever, find such variety to have 
been a good exchange for the quiet and calm which might have 
resulted from uniformity. 

As an example, the alternating of rounded with pointed pedi- 
ments over a range of windows might be cited, where obviously 
there is no reason why all should not have been alike, and if one 
were more beautiful than the other, why not that style throughout ? 
The purpose to be fulfilled by each is the same. One does not express 
anything which the other does not, and alternating them only de- 
stroys the quiet and composure of the effect. 

So symmetry will play an important part in producing happy 
results in houses to be occupied by their owners, and variety intro- 
duced for its own sake will play its part in destroying these. 

In this and all the foregoing articles I have confined myself to 
houses designed for those who were to live in them. But the prob- 
lems presented to the designer of houses built to let or sell are very 
different from those which arise in designing a house for the owner’s 
occupancy. In the latter a due expression of the owner’s person- 
ality has to be weighed against his duty to his neighbors not to 
thrust that personality upon them, but to present a quiet restrained 
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exterior to them. In the former, anything striking or noticeable in 
external appearance is more easily avoided, and the expression of the 
individuality not left to the interior merely from a sense of fitness 
but of necessity. The help of a natural symmetry is more likely 
than ever to come to the aid of the designer, but perhaps the tempta- 
tion to introduce variety for its own sake will, to those who feel it 
at all, prove stronger. 

When building houses to let or for sale there is a greater proba- 
bility that a number will be designed and built together, thus facil- 
itating a more complete and comprehensive architectural scheme. 

I have chosen to give here the design for four houses built at 
Hampstead on Hampstead Way, not only because the expense of 
each was between one thousand five hundred dollars and two thou- 
sand dollars, the cost we have now arrived at as we down the 
scale of prices—but because they form a link between the more per- 
sonal and individual treatment possible to houses designed for their 
occupants and the more generalized treatment of those to be let or 
sold. 

Each of these four houses was built by and for its tenant, and 
the design for each was in its early stages influenced far more by 
the special requirements and wishes of the individual owner than 
it was in its later stages. One by one the special features of each 
house were dropped by each client as due consideration was given 
to the desirable quietness and composure of the external appear- 
ance of houses, which were so close together as to be almost in the 
nature of a terrace. At one stage, in fact, the design for these houses 
took the form of a row of four, that one at any rate of those narrow 
gaps between houses, which do so much to disfigure our suburban 
streets, might be avoided, and the comfort and pleasantness of the 
houses increased. But in this I was not able to carry my clients 
with me. 

The use which has been made of the space under the stairs 


FLOOR PLAN OF HOUSE IN CROFT LANE. SEE PAGE 282. 
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2 a. is, perhaps, the most interesting feature 

| age” dn of the house in Willbury Road at Letch- 
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_ it is — by a seat at the back of 
~ the veranda or loggia over which there is 


amine @ lenty of headroom, under the half- 
SITINGROOMI) Foe El anding, for anyone sitting, but not 
e = when oe The rest is occupied 

y 


Lnty with a seat the living-room fire 
SEE PAGE 283. . similarly situated as to headroom, as is 
setts Sonus eo wenda. shown by the photograph of this room. 
Low at rusHBY MED. ‘T’his is, of course, a very small house and part of 
the hall must be available as a second sitting room, hence no traffic 
should pass through it, and those in it should not be liable to be 
disturbed by visitors whom there is no necessity for them to see. It 
must be easy for such a visitor to be shown into the living room 
without disturbing the occupants of the hall. If the two parts of 
this hall were absolutely separated by a door, each would be cramped 
and the house, as a whole, would seem much more cramped than it 
does now. 

The plan for thé house in Croft Lane at Letchworth has proved 
to be one of the most economical for a site where the frontage is not 
so limited as to dictate a squarer form. <alela 
We should be warned against the too 2. =F 
— men ipo te the — ges 
form of plan is necessarily under a ey 
conden tes most qentmntenh It re- Fs 
sults in a big span of roof, and therefore "3 — 
in much space im the roof. If this space 
can advantageously be made use of, the 
square plan will generally prove economical, ®10CK PLAN or poctor’s 
but it so often happens that it cannot be thus “°"** “* ***CHNOSES: 
used, either because (though desirable) it is not } worth#[the 
expense and the sacrifice of space on the floor below entailed by 
building a staircase up to it, or because the required upper-floor 
accommodation can be provided over the ground-floor accommoda- 
tion without an attic story. 

In such cases the square form of plan may not prove economical 
because the greater span of the roof might entail stronger roof tim- 
bers, or more expense in walling erected to carry the roof than would 
a roof of smaller span suited to a more elongated plan. 

The principle involved in the above is really the basis of the 
economy which has been found to result from spreading out all the 
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accommodation required in a very small house upon the one floor 
and building it in the form of a bungalow, the idea being that the — 
saving of a staircase and the space that it takes up more t —— 
the cost of the additional roofing and foundation work entail y 
all rooms being on the one floor. Obviously, this only applies to 
very small houses. 

We give illustrations of the type of house that it has proved 
economical to build in bungalow form. The bungalow has advan- 
tages some highly appreciate. Housewives find that eliminating the 
exertion of running up and down stairs, together with that of clean- 
ing the staircase, reduces the work of housekeeping considerably, 
and that there is a handiness, accessibility and convenience in hav- 
ing all rooms on one floor which must be experienced to be fully 
appreciated. 

A book might easily and advantageously be written upon methods 
of treating corner plots and designing buildings to turn corners at 
the junction of two or more streets. Certainly the customary method 
shown in the diagram has been responsible for very much ugliness. 

When speaking of and illustrating a doctor’s house at Brad- 
ford, I suggested a little consideration of this point, and again in a 
doctor’s house at Letchworth a way of avoiding the unpleasant 
results of the customary method of designing for corner plots is 
suggested. 

‘ ere in two houses in Rushby Mead at Letchworth in which the 
customary method of turning the corner would have been followed, 
I was glad to be able to be sure that the suggestion here illustrated 
should be carried out. The gain is not only architectural, and in 
appearance, but each house is pleasantly set back from the road to 
overlook a little green garden, and all the principal rooms have a 
south aspect. In addition, some danger to vehicular traffic, which 
exists when buildings come up to a corner, is avoided, for drivers 
from either direction can see what they will meet when they turn 
the corner. 

In the next article I intend to sum up the suggestions I have 
made as applicable to houses designed for their occupants. But 
designing houses for the owners’ occupancy is after all only one part 
of an architect’s work. A greater part consists in designing houses 
to be let, workshops, studios, offices, etc., of alterations and addi- 
tions to existing buildings, laying out gardens, roy of small 
public buildings, schools, sanatoria, etc., decoration and furnishing, 
and specially of the laying out of land for building purposes. So 


shall pass on to consider each of these in its turn. 
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AUGUSTE RODIN: A VISIT TG MEUDON: BY 
JESSIE LEMONT 


“Look. now where—Rodin’s fingers shape 
White souls that escape their heavy prison of immortal: clay.” 
Fioyp DELL. 


RENCH railway station is a Tower of Babel to the 

uninitiated, and on a Sunday morning when the 

| heavens smile and the sunshine beckons all the world 

to the countryside, one accustomed to a quiet Ameri- 

can Sabbath experiences a curious and interesting 

impression of French temperament and French char- 

acter. The railway runs through meadows and green 

fields, pet charming little farmhouses nestling their white sides in a 

bright bloom of flowers and cool green,—for the French gardens are 

glowing and lovely as those of England,—and one catches glimpses 

of fascinating old chateaux set in a landscape rich with the allow 
beauty of late summer. 

One hour’s ride from Paris, at the fifth stopping-place, one reads, 
““Meudon” and alights on the platform in the sweet, fresh morning 
air. The birds are all atwitter with joy of the weather; the valley 
of St. Cloud and the winding river lie far below, the town of Meudon 
rises above; and, up still farther heights, in imposing and ifi- 
cent command, crowning the hilltop, stands the Villa des Brillants, 
the home and workshop, the atelier and the museum of Rodin. 

After an uphill drive of two miles, through pretty village lanes 
hedged with flower and vine and shrub and tree,—a tangle of sweet 
odors and luxuriant growth—the roadway stretches still farther up- 
ward and then, on a long, level sweep, brings one to a fine, ok 
French homestead reposing in the midst of beautiful gardens. 

Standing in the gateway, waiting, with a smile on Kis lips and a 


welcome in his eyes, the most distinguished sculptor of the present 
century bends with charming courtesy and—in French fashion—with 
simple dignity and winning grace, kisses the hand of his guest in 
greeting. ; 

One walks with the — a hundred or more yards up the 


arden path, under trell grape-vines and arches of foliage,— 
ere and there embowering and half-concealing rustic seats,—and 
comes upon the edge of a cliff which commands one of the finest 
views in all France. Some two hundred feet below flows the winding 
Seine with its two arched bridges; far away to the front rise the 
minarets of St. Cloud, and all about are the rolling hills and fertile 
valleys of northern France, a billowing sea of vivid green. 
he sculptor pauses for a moment before a Greek torso at the 
entrance of an inner garden—a softly rounded woman’s form, a won- 
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drous Aphrodite of ages gone by, resting on an old marble pedestal 
beneath the shadows of overhanging branches of green trees. The 
sculptor’s hand with loving lightness of touch follows sweepingly 
over the swelling bosoms, the perfect lines of shoulders and hips. 

“This is Art perfected!” 

Farther on he points out the white colonnades that flank the 
entrance of the home of his art—the Museum—a separate building 
from his dwelling, though close by—and he refers with interest to 
his book on aachiesere now in the hands of the publishers. 

He speaks of the Greek and Roman coins and medals. 

“It is interesting to note that the finest and most beautiful 
heads we find on these coins are those of women whose apparent 
age is bordering on forty—or perhaps between thirty-five and forty- 
five” —says the sculptor. “ hat is the time of fullest development 
not only of the hiadlligenee and spiritual perceptiveness, but also of 
physical charm—the time when life is most keen, the faculties, the 
senses, most alive and awakened.” 

He speaks also of the world’s great masterpieces of Art as the 
fruition of emotion carried to its highest. “‘We speak of the ecstasy 
of religion; this ‘emotion’ we know not whence it comes—it is God 
given. It is that same power that has inspired great lovers, great 
artists—great saints—‘Ecstasy’ that produces—that generates—that 
creates—gives birth to all that is greatest and most noble—to Art— 
to Life itself.” 

And Rodin’s blue eyes flash with the fire of the inner flame of 
youth and keen interest and zest in life as we pass lingeringly through 
the winding leafy garden paths. 


T IS in this garden that Rodin places his completed work for 
l final pronouncement. One has diene of white forms of heroic 

mold through the branches of interlacing trees. In an open 
sunlit space a workman with mallet and chisel puts some ringing 
strokes on a great figure emerging from a marble block, and one 
watches with interest the slow development and rhythmic flow of 
line following the flashing steel. Walking all about the growing 
and unfolding contours, one seeks each point of view with keen 
delight in the firm roundness of the arm, the strength of the torso, the 
fine poise of the shoulders and throat, the noble carriage of the head. 

The garden is a fit setting for these creations of Rodin; the vast 
background of the faraway hills; and the open air,—lighting to 
vivid tints the frame of surrounding green,—brings out to a fulness 
of beauty the noble forms and the powerful sweep of lines of. his 
conceptions. 
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But it is in the Museum that one finds the greatest variety and 
scope of his work. 
here is “The Man Who Awakes to Nature’’—stretching out 
his arms in a fine passion for life, in a ped spam tion, a dawning 
consciousness of being, an awakening of body and soul to beauty 
and joy and knowl and power. 
he Saint John the Baptist might be the incarnation of Suder- 
mann’s “ Johannes”’—that Saint John whom we first perceive strid- 
ing forth from the shadow of the wild and rocky fastnesses near 
Jerusalem, the distant horizon lighted up by the reflection of the 
fires of the great altar of burnt-offering. There is another figure of 
Saint John, incomplete, without the head and arms. Look at this 
figure in the garden of Meudon, bathed in the dewy light. See its 
tremendous movement, its power, its spring of muscular vitality, 
its magnificent action. 
Turn from the statue of Saint John to the marvelous little bronze 
“‘La Vielle Heaulmierge.” ‘There in that reincarnation of Villon’s 
ballad is contained “the strength and depth of tragedy, the whole 


drama of the human body’s ruin.” 


REDERIC LAWTON, in his life of Rodin, says: 
3 “How many types of women Rodin has reproduced, each 
with peculiar psychic qualities looking through the eyes and 
revealed a om the physiognomy, can ‘hard! be ascertained. 
The bust of Mademoiselle Claudel is well named “Thought.” There 
is a deliberate suppression of the sensuous element, even to the hair. 
The face appears hetwens the mob cap that hides the ears with its 
crimped curve, and the block of marble that rises to the nape of the 
neck and the chin and has some fashion of resemblance to a body 
roughly hewn. The beauty of the features is less physical. The 
cheeks are thinner, the nose more masculine, the brow and chin 
squarer, the mouth firmer. There is another attraction, however; 
it is the spirituality spread over the countenance and shining in the 
eyes,—those unmistakably feminine. It is a spirituality of reflection 
and self-communion that has burned and refined the material into 
something more purely ree 
What a variation from this theme is expressed in the splendid 
group of the “Bourgeois of Calais,” that memorial of brave men 
who gave themselves to save the lives of the inhabitants of the van- 
quished and doomed city. Although the monument was suggested 
oY the “Chronicle of Froissart,” “the six figures, heroic creatures 
o 


an untoward fate, are sufficiently typical of the destiny which over- 
hangs them and has overhung others.” 
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RTHUR SYMONS in his essay on Rodin in his “Studies in 
Seven Arts” sums up Rodin’s work in a masterly fashion. 
** All Rodin’s work is,”’ he says, “founded on a conception of 
force, the force of the earth, then the two conflicting forces, man and 
woman; with always, behind and beyond, the secret, unseizable, 
inexplicable force of that mystery which surrounds the vital ener 
of the earth itself, as it surrounds us in our existence on the earth. 
Out of these forces he has chosen for the most part the universal, 
vivifying force of sex. 

“‘In man he represents the obvious energy of nature, thews and 
muscles, bones, strength of limb; in woman, the exquisite strength of 
weakness, the subtler energy of the senses. They fight the eternal 
battle of sex, their embraces are a grapple of enemies, they seek each 
other that they may overcome endh other. And the woman, softly, 
overcomes, to her own perdition. ‘The man holds her in the hollow 
of his hand, as God holds both Man and Woman; he could close his 
hand upon the fragile thing that nestles there and crush it; but some- 
thing paralyzes his motels in a tender inaction. The hand will 
never close over her.” 

To quote Rudolph Dircks, “Rodin has expressed in “The Kiss,’ 
‘Eternal Springtime’ and in that singularly beautiful group, ‘The 
Idol of Eternity,’ the theme of the eternal man and woman, the 
creation of a mind which sees in the act of a lover’s caress, in its pas- 
sion and mystery, a universal and permanent symbol. 

“In Rodin’s drawings, which constitute in themselves so interest- 
ing a development of his art, there is little of the delicacy of beauty. 
They are notes for the clay, instantanés, and they note only move- 
ment, expression. They are done in two minutes, by a mere gallop 
of the hand over paper, with the eye fixed on some unconscious pose 
of the model. And here, it would seem (if, indeed, accident did not 
enter so largely into the matter) that a point in sentiment had been 
reached in which the perverse idealism of Baudelaire has disappeared 
and a simpler kind of. cynicism takes its place. In these astonishing 
drawings from the nude we see Woman carried to a further point 
of simplicity than even in Degas: Woman the animal; Woman, in a 
strange sense, the idol. Not even the Japanese have simplified draw- 
ing to this illuminating scrawl in four lines, enclosing the whole 
mystery of the flesh. Each drawing indicates as if in the rough block 
of stone a single violent movement.” 

According to Arthur Symons, “Every figure that Rodin created 
is in the act of striving toward something: A passion, an idea, a 
state of being, quiescence itself. His “Gates of Hell’—that t 
door for the “Musee des Arts Decoratifs’-—which derived its subject 
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from the cantos of Dante’s ‘Inferno’—are a headlong flight and falling, 
in which all the agonies of a place of torment, which is Baudelaire’s 
rather than Dante's, swarm in actual movement. ‘Femmes damnées’ 
lean upward and downward out of hollow caves and mountainous 
crags, they cling to the edge of the world, off which their feet slip, 
they embrace blindly over a precipice, they roll together into bottom- 
less pits of descent. Arms wave in appeal and clasp shuddering 
bodies in an extremity of despair.” 

Of the much disputed statue of Balzac Arthur Symons says: 

“‘Here is the Balzac, with its royal air, shouldering the crowd 
apart, as it steps into the final solitude and the trium f. It is the 
thinker of action, the visionary creator of worlds, tailing there like 
a mountain that has become man. The pose is that of a rock against 
which all waves must dash themselves in vain. There is exultation, 
a kind of ferocity of enjoyment of life, in the great beaked head, 
the great jaws, the eagle’s eyes under the crag of eyebrows. And 
the rock suggests the man, the worker wrapped in the monastic 
habit of his ieuing own, all supple force under the loose folds of 
molded clay, stands there as if growing up out of the earth, planted 
for the rest of time. It is the proudest thing that has been made out 
of clay. 

on is Balzac, but it is more than Balzac; it is the genius and 
the work of Balzac; it is Seraphita and Vautrin and Lucien and 
Valerie; it is the energy of the artist and the solitude of the thinker 
and the abounding temperament of the man; and it is the triumph 
of all this in one supreme incarnation which seems to give new pos- 
sibilities to sculpture.” 

Standing in Rodi ’s studio at Meudon where the work of his life 
is so largely represented, one is affected by a sense of the universal. 
These various forms and groups do not speak to one with the art of 
Greece, of eternal beauty; but, as it were, with a suggestion of the 
voice of the stars, of forces curiously blending the primeval and the 
contem ° 

And looking upon the man himself as one takes one’s farewell, 
one thinks of “that psychological moment which is the — 
test of character, when we either sink into the pragmatic stolidity of 
middle age, or rouse ourselves into a more intense — of 
the romance of life.” Rodin is an embodiment of that romance 
where one stands “‘ecstatically upon the verge, no matter what the 
end may be.” 





A REACTION IN GERMANY FROM ART NOU- 
VEAU BACK TO GENRE PAINTING 


HE madly eccentric in art is still flourishing in Ger- 
many, in both easel and mural painting as well as in 
sculpture, decorative and monumental. Disjointed 
ladies in cobweb draperies, nightmare caricatures of 
Aubrey Beardsley’s wildest dreams, adorn walls and 
ceilings of grave and pompous rooms, and men with 
Egyptian anatomy supporting unnecessary columns 

on broken necks or ruined faces are as popular as ever. Art Nouveau, 
senseless, whimsical, purposeless, still grips the studio of the German 
Empire as a whole. It touches poetry even, and has transformed 
modern German architecture into one vast mausoleum—a dining 
room the proper background for a funeral bier, and a bedroom sug 
gesting a ceremonial exit from the world. Why a country villa should 
preferably resemble a showy, perhaps unnecessarily large tomb, and 
a city he the resting place of all the dead Cesars it is hard to 
understand, but so German “art” has rested for the past decade. 

The reaction from this state of affairs is rare and usually back 
to the most definitely genre type of art expression. Perhaps the four 
most conspicuous examples of modern genre — in Germany 
today are Leibl, Ziigel, Schramm-Zittau and Richard Hoelscher of 
Darmstadt, whose work we are showing in this issue of Tae Crarts- 
MAN. ‘Those who visited the exhibition of modern German paintings 
at the Metropolitan Museum of Art in the winter of nineteen hundred 
and nine will recall Ziigel’s animals as full of vigor and rarely sin- 
cere. Leibl also exhibited, and was noticeable for his admirable 
presentations of rural life. And Schramm-Zittau showed some of 
the most remarkable cackling, fluttering animated hens ever painted. 

Hoelscher was not included among the few reactionaries at that 
exhibition, although well known in Munich and Paris. To have 
seen his work at all is always to remember his strong individual, 
absolutely sincere point of view toward his art. He approaches his 
work, as did his master in modern genre painting, Leibl; that is, 
he*paints the simple folk as he finds them, at work, less often at 
play, however or wherever they may be. They never become his 
‘models,” but remain only his friends, busy and interested in work 
and life. This accounts in a large measure for the strength and 
reality of his work, and for the deep insight he shows into the spiritual 
conditions of the life he presents. 

Beyond this even, he pane his people well, all their ways are a 
part of his daily life. He has fitted oe their environment, and 
is happy or sad in their own manner. His subjects are the villagers 
and farmers of his Hessian home; people who are hearty and healthy, 
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but bowed and bent in hard soul-wearying work. They are a reti- 
cent folk, giving their confidence only to trusted neighbors. Only 
an artist who was of themselves, a native, a friend could have found 
it possible to present them on canvas as Hoelscher has done. 
And how well he has accomplished his task, how sincerely he has 
painted as an artist, how wisely and tenderly as a neighbor. 

One is astonished that a man so close to Millet’s ideal of the 
genre painter should have remained so unknown to the modern 
seeker after truth in art. Perhaps the fact lies in Hoelscher’s rela- 
tion to the Hessians he paints; like them he is silent, reticent, be- 
longing to a quiet land, painting for his own development and joy, 
not for the exhibition and picture dealer. 

One has only to study a little into the quality of the illustrations 
of this article to realize how profoundly Hichard Hoelscher under- 
stands and sympathizes with the people of his own land. He seems 
to know every phase of their possible experiences and to understand 
the depths of all their various emotional expression. And how 
utterly he loves them. There is nothing in the heart of the young 
girl dawning into womanhood, who is dreaming out into the romance 
of life, in spite of her daily toil and sordid surrounding, that 
Hoelscher has not felt intheanaly and depicted with sureness. Equally 
well he knows the woman, past the prime of life, who has found the 
disillusionment in her romance and turns to religion in order to get 
strength to face the mere sordidness that is left. But for that mat- 
ter, religion is underlying all their lives, not merely spirituality as 
the eulies intellectual man and woman are seeing it, but the old- 


fashioned religion in the printed word of the best-beloved Book. 
You find it in the face of the gel going to church. She is holding 


her prayer book with tender affection, and in her face is the — 
ness of one seeking real pleasure. Sunday is not a feast day wholl 
to her, with her best kerchief and her newest apron, it is a day of 
religious experience and uplifting. This is a fortunate thing when 
one considers the life of these people, wholly absorbed in toil. 

That there is romance one cannot doubt if one studies the pic- 
ture “Youth.” Already these two young people have known the 
hardness of the toil that bends and weights them back to the soil. 
Yet there is very genuine poetry in this whole study of the spring- 
time of love; the Tusideonbe full of the beauty and fragrance of the 
early part of the year, the girl’s eyes dreamy with happiness and the 
youth struggling to express through his music what his halting 
speech weal not be able to say. Indeed there seems nothing in all 
the hearts of all these people that Richard Hoelscher has not been 
able to put on his canvas, always with judgment, always with love. 
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SOME: FAMOUS EMPIRE COUCHES, TYPICAL 
ENCH NEW-RICH CIVILIZATION 


N EARLIER times, when social distinctions were 

sharply drawn and the le who could afford to 

furnish their homes in the fashion of the day were 

practically of the one class, a period in decoration 

usually expressed the lives of that particular class 

) only. As the customs varied the styles changed, so 

that we are now able to a great extent to classify 

these periods and relate their products to the characteristics of the 

people for whom they were originated,—as is shown by the somber 

massiveness of the Flemish and Early Dutch, the heavy ornateness 

of the Elizabethan, the gorgeousness and extravagance of this or 

that Louis, the lazy luxuriousness of the Empire, the simplicity of 
the Colonial. 

The period we know as the Empire is perhaps more clearly ex- 
pressive of the lives and habits of its originators and users than any 
other. Designed for a people who revolted against the ultra-aristo- 
cratic feeling of the Louis periods, perhaps without thinking deeply 
enough to know it, the Empire stolen to be constructed more 
along the line of adaptation to temperament than any other. The 
wealthy people of those days were in the main unused to luxury, and 
the things they instinctively craved were ease of body and sumptu- 
ousness of effect. Having been unaccustomed to comfort, the women 


of this class of the — rich desired above all things splendor of color 


and softness of line, and chief among the appointments of the home of 
a fashionable woman of the day was the sofa or sofa-bed; in fact, 
sometimes one room would contain as many as two or three of these 
lounging places, one perhaps a trifle softer or longer or wider than 
the other. 

Much of the decoration and the forms of the furniture of this 
period were furnished by Greek and Roman models, to which the 
cabinetmakers applied for their source of inspiration, and consciously 
or unconsciously many of the customs of the fine lady of the Napo- 
leonic times came from the same fountainhead. Rising late from her 
soft bed, she would usually go to the equally soft sofa to have her 
hair brushed and dressed, her toilet completed, to eat her mornin 
meal, to entertain a friend or hold court. Since a goodly portion of 
her time was spent reclining, small wonder that these sofas were 
made as soft as the beds, as capacious and as luxurious as the skill 
of craftsmen could devise. 

As most of the furniture of this period, more especially the sofas, 
was primarily intended for use, inevitably the lines were interesting, 
because they were all essential parts of the construction and there- 
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EMPIRE COUCHES OF HISTORIC INTEREST 


fore structurally honest. The designs varied, as they always will 
when different people evolve them at different times—every period 
is necessarily transitional—but they all remain true to the deininunt 
characteristics of the times. 

Besides the historical collections that have keen kept in museums 
for the public to see or study, a number of examples of the furni- 
ture of this period have been preserved for this day and generation, 
and in homes in England and France there are some charming pieces, 
vastly interesting to the student of cabinetwork, and perhaps also 
fulfilling their destiny today even as they did when they were new. 


VERY splendid sofa of an unusual Empire design is one owned 
A by the Princess Murat, who as a member of the Bonaparte 
contingent surely comes — by her desire for furniture 
of this period. It is perhaps more inherently Empire in its design 
and decoration than the other sofas we are illustrating. The wood- 
work is a dull rich gold, elaborately carved, and the covering is an 
exquisite deep rose red, almost a cerise, with bands of stars and 
palm leaves in gold embroidery laid across the seat and around the 
sides and back. The roll cushions are covered in the same manner. 
A gold and rose boudoit seems a fitting setting for a piece of furni- 
ture as exquisite as this. 
In direct contrast to this most ornate sofa is the dignified and 
restrained design owned by the Duchess of Sutherland. The frame 


is of softly polished mahogany with very little ae the decora- 
m 


tion being mainly in the applied French gilt in severe Empire design, 
and even this is used most sparingly. The upholstery is in dark 
rich n in alternate stripes of satin and grosgrain, and the square 
cushions at either end of the sofa are covered with the same material. 
The walls of the room in which the sofa is placed are covered with 
the same material, which brings the whole into admirable harmony. 
A most unusual sofa of strange and interesting construction is 
the one owned by Maurice Bernhardt, the son of Bawah Bernhardt. 
It is somewhat suggestive of the Récamier idea in the varyin —— 
of the sides, but there the resemblance stops, for this is definitely a 
sofa, and Mme. Récamier used a chaise longue, without a back and 
built on longer lines. In addition to this oddity of form, M. Bern- 
hardt’s sofa is decidedly Empire in decoration, the design of the 
carving being a sculptured olive wreath. The woodwork is ivory 
white enamel, and it is covered simply with a very heavy silk rep 
in deep crimson, trimmed with crimson and gold cord and guimp. 
A most graceful model is shown in a oy: that is in one of the 
houses of the Duchess of Hamilton. It is high and square in con- 
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struction, with slightly curved ends, and suggests a development of 
a davenport or divan. The Empire craftsmanship can be plainl 
seen in the decoration of the woodwork and the carving of the little 
legs. The wood frame is enameled in soft gray, very odd and un- 
usual in effect, and in sharp contrast to the gorgeousness of the 
many-tinted upholstery. This is of the richest er brocade, 
with a silk background and large splashing flower and leaf effects 
in velvet that show against the groundwork in strong relief. Across 
the front of the sofa is applied a border of gaily colored velvet roses. 
The two square pillows are made of the Iuonnitel velvet and are 
edged with the same conventional borders that are used on the sofa 
itself. 

The life of a fashionable European woman of today contains 
perhaps not so many leisure hours as did that of the woman of almost 
a century ago, for modern conventions tend to make a very busy 
person of the society woman. For that very reason, perhaps, she 
is even more than likely to be sensitive to comfort as the idler of 
the past, and more than ever in need of suitable resting — for 
jaded nerves and a tired body. These sofas, then, are still strongly 
expressive of the we dome to need which influenced their incep- 
tion, and as long as they fulfil this need they will have their reason 
for being. 

There seems to be less place for furniture of this type in America 
today, for our revolt against the crudity of color and ugliness of 
design which was so prevalent in the past few generations has led 
most of us to desire hem all things unobtrusiveness and simplicity in 
our home furnishings. We have craved the quiet places which give us 
direct contrast to and rest from the garishness of the world in which 
most of us work, but what we seem to lack most is the relation of 
right color to our daily lives. It may be that there is a suggestion 
for us in the riot of related and harmonious color to be found in 
most of these Empire designs, for the record of past periods is most] 
useful, after all, as a storehouse of suggestion for the student. We 
may not all be original, but we can modify and adapt to our specific 
needs the achievements of other days, and in this way be enabled 
to assemble for our daily lives the elements needed for an environ- 
ment that will best suit us and satisfy our requirements. 





SMALL FARMS A SOLUTION FOR THE EVILS 
OF OVERCROWDED CITIES AND UNNATURAL 
LIVING: BY THE EDITOR 


OUR great cities we are hearing rumors of hard 
times, of people without employment, of children 
kept from school because they are not satisfactorily 
dressed, of high prices—that combination of evils 
which circulates from time to time through the vast 
metropolises of the world, but of which out in the 
country among the rural population there is very 
little talk. ‘The great difference is that in the cities everything is 
measured by money, and so when money does not circulate freely 
everyone is immediately affected, and there is the fear of panic, the 
fear that there will be no means of meeting the needs of life; because 
usually the greater the need of the money in a city the swifter 
its withdrawal. 

This is not, however, true of the country; not but what money is 
usually scarce there, but perhaps for that very reason — dof not 
wholly depend upon it. There are other means of exchange. It 
is possible to pay one’s grocery bills by the produce from the farm. 
It is possible to buy clothes in the same way. ‘This is, of course, in 
the real country. One farmer can aid another by supplying him 
with certain necessities of life, and his neighbor can in turn be of 
advantage because the different farms produce different commodities, 


and it is possible so to arrange an exchange that all the pressing needs 
of life can be met without much money. Hence, the withdrawal 
of money from the market which so affects the city man and fills him 
with panic can only reach the farmer after a long period of depression, 
when the city man is compelled to lessen his call upon country produce, 
and so affect the country man’s market. But as a matter of fact 
this oe very rarely, and the effect on the country market 1s 


apt to be the reverse of disastrous, for up to a certain point, as the 
call lessens for country produce, the prices rise, and the farmer is the 
last man affected by the fact that money is not circulating freely. 
It would seem under these circumstances that country living 
would come to be recognized as safe living, that the people who are 
constantly being involved in the city’s turmoil from need of money or 
pressure of money would find the thought of the country with its quiet, 
its comparative leisure, its sureness of livelihood, its opportunity 
for healthy living, something greatly to be desired. And where the 
cities are crowded, instead of building more tenements, you would 
think that the real-estate men would study rural conditions and 
open up farms near the city where the surplus population could find 
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release from disturbing conditions and opportunities for a livelihood 
that would furnish interest, health and the avoidance of anxiety 
about money. 


T FIRST sight there seems to be a strange contradiction be- 
A tween the almost universally accepted belief that a life lived 
near to the heart of Nature is best suited to the great majority 
of men, and the equally widespread discontent with that life, prompt- 
ing men to forsake it in response to the lure of city streets. e 
fact seems to be that the city supplies an element of life for which 
men everywhere yearn, and which must be grafted onto rural life 
if ever it is to draw any large masses of people from the cities and 
hold them. In the open country, amid growing life on every hand, 
there is health and vigor in the breeze, wholesome inspiration in the 
scents of the earth and its living treasuries, in the endless cycle of 
life following life. ‘There is, too, a fine sense of manhood and in- 
dependence when a man works for himself and his own in harmony 
with the Divine Power of the Universe. With the soil responsive 
to his labors and the nurturing power of sunshine and shower, the 
man who works upon the soil is, to a larger extent than any other, 
master of his own life. 
In the city none of these things is possible to the great majority. 
Its life is complex, artificial and physically and spiritually deadening 
to most men. The sun pouring down upon its pavements and the 


winds sweeping reer its gorges of brick and mortar are not charged 


with health, but too often with disease and death. In the city almost 
every man is another’s slave; for the right to labor, for his very exist- 
énce, he depends upon another’s will. The grayness and grime of 
the city ill compare with the golden-hued country. To adopt the 
words of Keats: 
““To one who has been long in cities pent, 

*Tis very sweet to look into the fair 

And open face of Heaven,—to breathe a prayer 

Full in the smile of the blue firmament.” 

And yet there are aching voids in the country which the city 
knows not. There are features of life in the city which the country 
dweller finds full of alluring fascination. The great drama of its 
crowded life, the jostling movement of its hurrying throngs, the con- 
stant adjustment and readjustment of life to life, man to man, need 
to need—make the city a place of endless and absorbing interest. 
Its population of mingled races with quick, tense nerves is more 
intimately in touch with the great wide world, with its pro , with 
its wisdom and culture. Man is a social animal and feels keenly the 
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noes of such association and social life as the city alone makes pos- 
sible. 

The question arises, demanding answer of the world’s statesmen, 
the craftsmen of social organization: Is it idle to dream of uniting 
the best features of rutal and urban life? Is it a task beyond the 
powers of civilized man to give to our rural life the human interest, 
the social pleasure, the nearness of people, in place of the isolation 
and loneliness, the sense of aloofness from the great world-current, 
which today outweigh the advantages of pure air, clear skies, simple 
living and lediependione in the estimation of so many ? 

Coen the answer to that question the solution of the problem 
must depend. It is perhaps only this that stands in the way of a 
great and general movement “back to the soil.” All the conditions 
favorable to such a movement exist. While the land calls for labor 
there are concentration and congestion of labor in the cities. Near 
all our cities there is an abundance of good land which might be used 
for petty es thus bringing the sources of supply and the 
markets to be supplied near together. Inventions like the telephone 
and the electric trolley have done much to destroy the isolation of 
country life and its oppressive remoteness. A great variety of agri- 
cultural machinery on the one hand, and the wise fostering of agri- 
cultural science by the Government on the other hand, have made 
possible the profitable cultivation of lands which heretofore could 
not be profitably tilled. To make the wisest possible use of these 
improved conditions, and to bring about that social life without 
which human beings are desolate and unhappy, the principle of 
codperation needs to be greatly extended. The farmer is a codperator 
almost by instinct. In no branch of industry is there the same sense 
of interdependence and mutual interests. If, therefore, means could 
be devised for substituting agricultural villages for the isolated farms, 
and developing a social center in a sort of village mote or folk-hall, 
there would seem to be no good reason why the jaded spirits of our 
cities should not take new root and life in petty agriculture. Add 
to this the almost limitless possibilities of uniting handicrafts with 
agriculture, and the snateriel condi for a happier and healthier 
national life would seem to be provided. 


T WOULD be difficult to find anywhere a more prosperous district 
I than the market-gardening sections of northeastern Long Island. 
Almost all the farms are owned free from mortgages or other 
encumbrances. In Riverhead and Southold there are two savings 
banks, each having deposits of over four million dollars, and five 
business banks do a large business. Prosperity seems to be written 
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upon every foot of this section of the country. The writer remem- 
bers talking with a market gardener in the neighborhood of River- . 
head who said that he was making more than two thousand dollars 
a year from six acres. He was apparently in perfect health, whereas 
lesa he had first gone into business he was a consumptive with small 
hopes of recovery. Even before he developed tuberculosis, when 
in his prime, his wages had never been higher than eighteen dollars 
a week. So, in going back to the land he gained in health and 


wages. 
= this district we have some useful illustrations of the practica- 
bility of codperation among small farmers. The farmers Sas co- 
dperative clubs for buying necessities and selling their produce. The 
Riverhead club buys at wholesale rates the commodities required 
by its members for their farms and households, and is a source of 
great benefit to all of them. Another club markets crops, such as 
cauliflower, for example, sending cars of produce as far as Chicago 
and other Western points. Coéperation among farmers is therefore 
not a beautiful theory, but a practical fact. 

As an occupation for persons afflicted with tuberculosis in its 
earlier stages, petty farming is gradually assuming a new importance. 
It has the great advantage of providing a light, profitable occupa- 
tion which can be followed in many cases during the curative process, 
which it aids by keeping the patients out in the open air and, further, 
by keeping their minds engaged and free from brooding upon the 


disease. Then, too, it provides the convalescent patient and the 
patient whose recovery has left serious possibilities of a recurrence 
of the disease with a means of obtaining a living under just exactly 
the conditions most conducive to health and strength. These facts 
have been duly noted 7 the leaders of the anti-tuberculosis move- 


ment. At the Stony Wold Sanatorium, for example, they have 
initiated an important reform in the work by securing a large tract 
of land to be divided into small holdings which will enable those 
who are treated there to remain upon the land in comfort, away 
from all conditions which would induce a return of the disease. 

We have not yet gone beneath the surface in developing the agri- 
cultural resources of this wonderful America of ours. In the South, 
for example, there is a great empire of territory, as yet undeveloped, 
capable of producing almost tabuiees riches. Nature is waiting to 
respond with promptitude and lavish bounty to intelligent labor 
spent upon her resources. Sunshine and air and water, together 
with soil of great richness, are plentiful. Only the hand of the laborer 
is wanted to produce and gather rich harvests from every acre of 
her now silent wastes. While the cry of overcrowded misery ascends 
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from all our reeking cities, and the struggle for existence grows oe 
more acute and tragic, there are millions of acres of land untilled, 
access to which is easy, but which remain untilled and profitless. 

Think of the hundreds of thousands of immigrants, from all parts 
of the world, who come each year to this country and crowd into 
the tenements of our already sadly congested cities. How much 
better, physically and economically, it would be for them to go upon 
the land. As it is, they come with the vigor and strength of cen- 
turies of simple life, and labor in the open,to sacrifice their great 
heritage in factories and sweatshops. The only peril of immigra- 
tion as yet is the tendency of the immigrants to crowd into places 
already overfull, where there is no efficient demand for their labor, 
except under unwholesome conditions. 

ortunately, the more thoughtful of the immigrants are becom- 
ing to a degree conscious of this. Upon the Pacific Slope the Chinese 
and Japanese are making a widespread success of petty agriculture, 
and showing Americans how much better and easier it is to get a 
living directly from the soil, independent of any other man’s Dies. 
tion, than to work for wages in factory, workshop or mine. Where 
Americans have sat with folded hands in dejection, lamenting that 
there was no profitable employment, these Asiatics have taken 
modest acreages of soil and by careful cultivation extracted com- 
fortable eeliibeeds from them in return for their labor. 

Similarly, the Italian immigrants who come to this country are 
setting us a good example in this respect. Whoever is at all familiar 
with the settlements of the Italians throughout the Eastern States 
must have observed with what industry and diligence they cultivate 
all the little plots of ground to which they may happen to have 
access. The amount of produce they manage to secure from plots 
so small that their American neighbors deem them unworthy of cul- 
tivation is truly astonishing. Within the limits of New York City 
even, there are scores of Italians whose backyards are sources of 
income as well as of endless pleasure and wholesome recreation. 

The productive capacity of an acre of land is almost incredible. 
We do know that at Rothamsted, England, under intensive culture 
on small farms, forty or even fifty bushels of wheat per acre is a not 
uncommon yield. We know, too, that Sir Arthur Cotton, the English 
scientist, got the equivalent of ninety bushels per acre in his experi- 
ments and that very similar results have been obtained in France at 
the Agricultural Stations by Grandeau and F. Desspré. The dream 
of one hundred bushels of wheat sa acre is by no means a wild 
fancy, as the investigations of M. Kropotkin and others have shown. 

To imagine the stupendous revolution in wheat production fore- 
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shadowed by such figures is practically impossible. Compare them 
with Minnesota’s fourteen and a half Castel an acre, North Dako-. 
ta’s thirteen and a half bushels, South Dakota’s ten and a half bushels 
and Nebraska’s ten bushels. These are the results obtained in the 
great bonanza farm States. In the States where smaller farms are 
the rule results are better, conforming in this to the universal ex- 
—- that small farms are more profitable than big ones, yet far 
rom the standards foreign experience has given us. In Connecti- 
cut the average is twenty-two bushels per acre, in Rhode Island 
twenty-one bushels, in Vermont nineteen bushels and in New York 
eighteen bushels. The average for the whole of Great Britain and 
Ireland is, I believe, something over twenty-eight bushels per acre. 

When we remember that it ordinarily takes from two to three 
acres of land to provide the food necessary for each head of cattle 
it is suggestive of wonderful possibilities to read of M. Goppart get- 
ting thirty thousand pounds of dry hay, equal to the food of three 
or four horned cattle, per acre; of Mr. Champion, at Whitby, Eng- 
land, = average of one hundred thousand pounds of beets 
per acre with frequent yields of one hundred and fifty thousand to 


two hundred thousand pounds; of M. Gros, of Autun, cropping six 

hundred thousand pounds of beets and carrots per acre. 
Wonderfully suggestive and encouraging, also, are some of the 

results obtained by intelligent cultivation in this country. Four 


hundred bushels of potatoes per acre on Long Island is not an un- 
common crop. Samuel Cleeks, of Orland, Glen County, in the 
Sacramento Valley, California, has a farm of one acre devoted to 
intensive culture. It is, of course, irrigated. For thirty years Mr. 
Cleeks has maintained himself and his family in comfort upon this 
farm and is in every way more prosperous than many of his neigh- 
bors owning large farms. Not only does Mr. Cleeks manage to 
support himself and family upon his one-acre farm, but his average 
savings amount to four hundred dollars a year. 

Three miles from Reading, Pennsylvania, at Hyde Park, Mr. 
Oliver R. Shearer has a small farm of three and one-third acres, of 
which only two and one-half acres are cultivated. By intensive 
farming Mr. Shearer makes an annual profit of from twelve hundred 
to fifteen hundred dollars. Not only does he make a living for him- 
self and family, but, out of his profits, he has paid for his farm (thirty- 
eight hundred dollars), which consists of the land, a modern two- 
story brick house, barn, chicken yard and orchard, surrounded by 
a neat fence. Mr. A. Jeffries, of Norfolk, Virginia, writing of the 
Virginia market gardens, is quoted as follows: “‘We have cases in 
which two thousand dollars has been recorded from sales in one 
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year from one acre, and many cases in which at least one thousand 
dollars of produce has been sold from an acre.” 

In a report published by the Department of Commerce and 
Labor on the farming carried on by Italians in Hammonton, New 
Jersey, we have such items as a net profit of one hundred and sixty 
dollars from a quarter acre of strawberries; five thousand dollars 
net profit in two years from fifty acres of raspberries, by an Italian 
hardly able to speak or write English; three thousand dollars net 
profit on dewberries and blackberries, acreage not given; a father 
and son bought a farm (acreage not stated) for two thousand dol- 
lars, leaving a mortgage of five hundred dollars. In one season 
(nineteen hundred and six), they paid the mortgage and all their 
living expenses and saved eight hundred dollars in addition. An 
Italian laborer, in the limits of Greater New York City, made as 
much as sixteen hundred dollars net profit from little more than an 
acre and a half of land last year, growing vegetables for the market. 

It is perfectly evident that if small boys, ranging from eight to 
twelve years of age, working only in vacation time and out of school 
hours more in the spirit of pastime than serious work, can realize 
from one and a quarter acres of land one thousand three hundred 
and eight dollars.in a single year, or at the rate of more than a 
thousand dollars an acre, a good deal more than that could be pro- 
duced by skilled adult labor. Yet the result mentioned was attained 
by the boys working in the School Gardens at Yonkers, New York, 
in the last year for which figures are available, nineteen hundred 
and five. 

These examples, chosen from a wide range of similar experi- 
ences, indicate the great possibilities of a solution-of many of the 
problems of our overcrowded cities, and the unnatural living inci- 
dental to them. Given agricultural villages with many of the social 
and cultural advantages of the cities, scientific methods of culti- 
vation, a reasonable amount of codperation and the addition of 
varied handicrafts, there would seem to be no obstacle in the way 


of a return of all who so desire to the land, to Nature’s more rational 
way of living. 





TWO CRAFTSMAN HOUSES 
DESIGNED FOR CITY OR 
SUBURBAN LOTS 


HE two Craftsman houses shown 
this month were planned for the city 
or suburban lot and are both of ce- 
ment stucco construction, with slate 
roofs. In developing the plans, special 
care has been exercised to specify such ma- 
terials and exterior construction as will 
practically eliminate need for repairs. Fre- 
quently these troublesome repairs are the 
result of poor materials, but more often 
result from the ignorance of the architect 
or builder. 
There are some fixtures of the Crafts- 
man house which we have adopted as stand- 


FIRST FLOOR PLAN FOR HOUSE NO. 117. 


ard because of their permanency. The ce- 
ment porch floor, the open construction of 
the cornice, the main rafters of the house 
of yellow pine or some equally good out- 
deor wood, and these to be continuous in 
ene piece, without the false rafter at the 
overhang of the eaves. 

The porch floor ordinarily used is white 
pine, and various methods are specified for 
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laying and painting it. Under the most care- 
ful treatment of painting each year the wood 
will rot out in a comparatively short time, 
and frequently the floor beams also have 
to be replaced. 

The boxed cornice most commonly used 
in roof construction generally contains as 
a part of its construction the roof gutter. 
Here again economy is short-sighted; gal- 
vanized iron or tin is most frequently used, 
instead of copper. In a year or two these 
gutters rust through. The water will find 
its way down through the cornice into the 
walls of the house, destroying plaster and 
inside decorations, rotting out the cornice 
and often the walls themselves when of 
wood construction. 

We abandoned false rafter ends and 
specify solid main rafters of one material, 
because we find it does not add to the cost 
when the labor is considered, and also it 
removes any chance of careless work in 
securing a permanent result. 

Owners frequently write us that contrac- 
tors do not want to follow our specifica- 
tions and details on these points, but if the 
owner will only insist he will be relieved 
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SEC@ND FLOOR PLAN FOR HOUSE NO. 117. 
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CRAFTSMAN CEMENT COTTAGE (NO. 118) For 
NARROW CITY OR SUBURBAN LOT. 


LIVING ROOM OF COTTAGE (NO. 118) SHOWING 
PLACE OF FIREPLACE FURNACE, AND INTER- 
ESTING ARRANGEMENT OF STAIRWAY. 





CRAFTSMAN HOUSES FOR SUBURBAN LOTS 


LIVING ROOM 
a'-Sx 24-0 


HOUSE NO. 118: FIRST FLOOR PLAN 


of many heartbreaks in ‘the form of ex- 
pensive repair bills ; besides there is nothing 
quite so satisfactory in life as the feeling 
of work well done, permanently secured. 

The cement stucco recommended for the 
two houses is on metal lath nailed directly 
to the studs, without sheathing, and plas- 
tered with cement mortar on the inside and 
outside both, finishing two inches thick. 
This insures permanency, as it is really re- 
inforced concrete work. It will not crack, 
and the lath, being entirely embedded in 
cement, cannot rust. 

House No. 117, with its wide pergola 
and balcony; the stone and brick chimneys 
and groups of casements, presents a most 
homelike and pleasing appearance. Pur- 
posely we have set the house down so as to 
show only a suggestion of the foundation, 
until there is just a step from the walk 
onto the cement floor of the pergola. We 
also prefer to level up the space between 
the walls of the foundation with earth, top- 
ping this with cinders and cinder concrete 
to a level of the foundation walls, and 
using 2 x 4’s embedded in this for the first 
floor beams. This eliminates the cellar, in- 
cidentally saving from $500 to $1,000 in 
the cost of the house and at the same time 
gives one the feeling of having the house 
built upon a rock. 


The interior of this house has been ar- 
ranged to eliminate all unnecessary parti- 
tions, and the stairs lead up directly from 
the living room. A den or work room has 
been provided off the living room. Seats 
are built in around each fireplace, and the 
one in the dining room has been so placed 
as to serve in connection with the table. 
Placing the table in this position allows 
ample space around the fireplace and does 
not give an appearance of being crowded, 
so often the case when fireplaces are placed 
in the dining room. 

The house is heated and fully ventilated 
by two Craftsman fireplace-furnaces at a 
complete cost for installation of $350.00. 

The second floor is commodious, four 
large bedrooms, a bathroom and ample 
closet room being provided. 

A rather charming feature is the balcony 
and the open hall terminating a few steps 
down on the stair landing. The maid’s 
room is reached from this balcony, so that 
this room is really isolated from the second 
floor, while actually being located there. 


OUSE No. 118 was designed for 
a narrow lot, and being only a story 
and a half high, has a long, low interest- 


HOUSE NO. 118: SECOND FLOOR PLAN. 
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ing roof line broken with flat dormers 
front and rear. The groups of windows 
are most interesting, all being casement 
except the large plate glass picture win- 
dow of the front group, which is sta- 
tionary. No front veranda has been’ 
provided; but the entry is recessed, and 
the graceful arch emphasizes the cement 
construction. 

The interior of this house has been ar- . 
ranged with the idea of economy and 
space-saving, utilizing all floor space and 
eliminating halls. The entry is recessed, 
the vestibule eliminated; on entering, 
you find the hall space has been includ- 
ed in the living room, with an open stair 
conveniently located near the entrance. 
A partition dividing dining room from 
the library is only suggested—an ar- 
rangement which permits of a vista from 
living room through dining room and 
across rear porch, giving at once a sense 
of highness and generousness. Open 
bookshelves serve to break up the long 
wall of the living room, and a space has 
been left for the piano, which will give 
it an appearance of being built-in, a part 
of things permanent. 

The fireplace is large and generous, 
and with the inviting seat nearby 
comes at once the center of interest. The 
fireplace is built of common, hard-burned 
brick and is plastered. 

To introduce some color, file porcelain 
is used for the inside panel, on which 
the hammered copper hood is placed. 
The warm air registers in this case are 
placed on either side, and these, too, may 
be made of copper. The house is com- 
pletely heated and ventilated with the 
Craftsman fireplace furnace at a com- 
plete cost for installation of about $250. 

The second floor is conveniently ar- 
ranged with three bedrooms, ample clos- 
ets and a large storeroom; these closets, 
of course, are built under the roof and 
are not full height except at the front. 


THE FIREPLACE FURNACE 


L° was in THE CRAFTSMAN of January, 
1904, that we published the pictures 
of our first Craftsman House. Since 
that time we have shown over 188 


4 house designs. It was not to use up our 


idle hours that we gave part of our time 
to the making of these house plans. The 
designing of Craftsman homes was the 
natural result of the training we had 
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gained in the designing and mak- 
ing of Craftsman Furniture, which 
has in the short space of twelve 
years won recognition from good 
people all over the civilized world. 
Our purpose in designing houses 
was to still further carry out the 
Craftsman idea, namely, of provid- 
ing an environment which would 
be in itself an expression of simple 
convenience, home comfort and 
beauty,—this beauty, as in the case 
of Craftsman Furniture, to consist 
in interesting structural features, 
so arranged and proportioned that 
the harmonious result was so satis- 
fying that no applied ornament 
seemed necessary. We found from 
the beginning that it was through 
the construction of the essential 
features, such as doors, windows, 
fireplaces, stairways, etc., that sat- 
isfactory adornment was obtained. 
We have long had as one of our 
mottoes the phrase “Everything 
should earn its own living,” and as 


we studied into the truth about the | 


fireplace, which is so necessary a 
feature of Craftsman homes that 
we put one or more in every house, 
we found that it was the one struc- 
tural feature which was not making 
its own living. For in practically 
all modern houses the heating sys- 
tem is enough without the fireplace. 
It was with this thought in mind, 
therefore, that we took up the 
problem (in connection with the 
building of Craftsman homes) of 
rendering the fireplace practical as 
well as beautiful. It was already 
the center of interest in the room. 
Its warmth and comfort were the 
magnet around which the life and 
happiness of the inmates naturally 
gathered. So close and friendly 
was the spirit of intimacy it bred 
that the old English terms “hob” 
and “nob” (denoting opposite sides 
of the hearth), adopted in the 
idiom “hob-nob,” indicate the sort 
of chumminess that comes when 
two old friends or cronies chat to- 
gether beside an open fire. 
Nothing could be more natural 
than that this comfortable blaze 
should be the nucleus for all kinds 
of homelike “fitments,” with cozy 
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seats around, bookshelves within easy reach, 
the clock upon the mantel, and the construc- 
tion of the fireplace itself as the foundation 
for any ornament that might be felt was 
needed. But also the fireplace must be 
useful, for nothirig, however beautiful, that 
is without a reason for existence, can either 
truly satisfy or long survive. To build a 
fireplace in a spot where its heat was not 
needed, or to build one which would not 
adequately warm the room, would be equal- 
ly a mistake. 

Moreover, the question of ventilation was 
of vital importance. No system could be 
considered éfficient which did not ventilate 
as well as heat. The danger of imperfect 
ventilation is pointed out in the following 
extract from the Encyclopedia Britannica: 
“An open fireplace, unless the air enters 
from the ceiling, often produces little or no 
ventilation above the level of the chimney 
piece, and even then, it does not afford the 
best and purest atmosphere. The air above 
may be comparatively stagnant, and offen- 
sive in the extreme from the products of 
combustion and respiration, while a fresh 
current moves along the floor to the fire- 
place.” The question of drafts, too, is in- 


volved, for the old adage is not far wrong 


when it counsels: “If cold wind reach you 
through a hole, prepare your will and mind 
your soul.” 

It will‘be seen, therefore, that many dif- 
ficulties were to be met and conquered in 
this problem of the open fireplace. A sys- 
tem must be evolved which would not only 
utilize as much as possible of the ninety- 
five per cent. of heat which, in the ordinary 
open fire, goes straight up the chimney and 
is wasted, but it must provide for the ade- 
quate heating of several rooms instead of 
only one. 

Proper ventilation must be afforded, all 
drafts eliminated and a practical structure 
designed which would not only make for 
economy and convenience, but would retain 
all the features of comfort, beauty and 
friendliness which make the old-time fire- 
place the center of family life and love. 

Finally, after years of work, of actual 
building, experiments and tests, we have 
succeeded in evolving a fireplace which we 
believe meets all the rigid requirements of 
hygiene, economy and beauty. We have 
associated with us in the construction of 
our Fireplace Mr. M. J. Farquahar, manu- 
facturer of the celebrated Warm Air Ven- 
tilating Farquahar Furnace, and in order 


that we may benefit by his splendid fac- 
tory equipment and his many years of ex- 
perience in heating and ventilation, he is 
now making for us these new Fireplace 
Furnaces. Our furnace has been given a 
thorough test and we are now ready to 
offer it to the public and to furnish com- 
plete drawings with instructions for its in- 
stallation. 

The following description and illustra- 
tions will show the general features and ef- 
ficiency of this new system of heating and 
ventilation. 

The Craftsman Fireplace Furnace is of 
the horizontal type. The door, which is in 
front, is made the size of the fireplace open- 
ing, and being nicely balanced by weights 
and pulleys slides up out of sight behind 
the front part of the mantel when a view 
of the fire is wanted. When closed, the 
door, being made of hammered copper and 
iron, presents a beautiful surface of color 
and ornament. The surface will give 
splendid results with the door open, but 
when closed shows its greatest economy and 
efficiency, while under either condition it 
provides thorough ventilation, as will be 
afterward explained. 

The furnace body, F, is made of large 
sheets of steel, electrically welded together 
by special welding machinery, into one piece 
of continuous metal, making leakage of gas, 
smoke or dust absolutely and permanently 
impossible. The steel is three-sixteenths of 
an inch thick, being much heavier than or- 
dinary furnace steel. The horizontal vent 
flue, K, is also made of a single piece of 
steel, one end being closed and the other 
being built into the chimney and connected 
with the vertical vent flue. 

The firebox B is large, holding sufficient 
fuel to maintain an even temperature for 
twenty-four hours without refilling. The 
fire is slow burning, on account of the in- 
direct draft, and all fuel is reduced to a 
white ash without clinkers. The ash pit C 
is formed by the foundation walls of the 
chimney and has sufficient capacity so that 
the ashes need removing but once in a sea- 
son, thus obviating one of the most dis- 
agreeable features of the ordinary cellar 
heating plant. The draft door D is con- 
trolled automatically, being connected by 
a lever arm to a rod fastened securely at 
the top of the steel body at E. This con- 
trol is operated by the heat of the firebox 
itself, which expands and contracts the 
steel body F, thus providing a self-regulat- 
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ing draft which never fails when needed 
and is greatest when needed most. This 
device is all of iron. Its only moving part 
is the arm or lever (the simplest of mechan- 
ical movements), which swings up or down 
as the firebox expands or contracts, open- 
ing the draft wide to kindle the fire and 
then partially closing and holding it so as to 
maintain the heat desired day and night. 
This control can be regulated at will by ad- 
justing the handle G on its notches, up or 
down. As the action of this draft is not in- 
termittent but always positive and reliable, 
overheating of the furnace is prevented and 
a saving of fuel is effected by maintaining 
an even, steady fire. 

The operation of the fireplace furnace is 
as follows: 

Fresh air enters from outside through a 
suitable inlet passage L (See Figure 1), 
passes up behind the fireplace into the up- 
per air-chamber M and is drawn through 
the grille into the room in which the fire is 
built. This opening being located near the 
ceiling, the current of incaming air, which 
has been first warmed in its upward pas- 
sage by the heat from the adjacent firebox 
and flue, forms a thin layer or stratum 


against the ceiling all over the room. This 


layer of air, as it cools, gradually 
descends, the warm, incoming air contin- 
ually taking its place, and each successive 
bottom layer of cool air, when it has sunk 
to the level of the grating on the hearth, 
is drawn down through the draft door D 
(Figure 1) carrying with it all impurities 
it may have gathered, and is immediately 
sucked up by the action of the fire into the 
firebox B, as indicated by the arrows, thus 
forming a continuous and steady under 
draft for the fire. The warm air, smoke 
and gas from the fire rise into and fill the 
upper portion H of the steel body, pass over 
the smoke wall I, down into the horizontal 
flue J and out through the smoke flue B 
(Figure 2). During its passage down be- 
hind the smoke wall I, the escaping current 
of warm air, smoke and gas imparts its 
heat to the current of cold fresh air ris- 
ing in the rear air chamber from the inlet 
L, and by the time the former reaches 
the horizontal flue J it will have only enough 
heat left to enable it to rise and pass off 
through the smoke flue. Thus the heat gen- 
erated by the fire is utilized to the fullest 
possible extent. 

The current of fresh air from the inlet 
L which fills the chamber M, after it has 


been heated by passing upward against the 
hot surface of the steel body F, passes some 
of it through the grille into the room where 
the fireplace opening is, which room it heats 
and ventilates as before described, and the 
rest of it passes through other grilles, such 
as N, into adjacent rooms on the ground 
floor, and also up through suitable pipes, 
such as O, P, Q and R, between the floor 
beams into the various rooms on the sec- 
ond story. Thus the adjacent and upper 
rooms are properly heated, the used air in 
each upper room, as it cools and descends, 
being allowed to pass out under the door 
into the upper hall, down the stairway and 
on to the ground floor. In this way every 
room is supplied with warm fresh air, and a 
continuous circulating and ventilating sys- 
tem maintained throughout the entire house. 
The amount of warm air admitted to the 
respective rooms may, of course, be reg- 
ulated, as desired, in the usual way. 

When the fire is first kindled there is apt 
to be a large volume of smoke which, under 
ordinary conditions, tends to escape into the 
room. In our construction, however, all 
possibility of such discomfort is prevented 
by the provision of the direct horizontal 
flue K, arranged behind the front mantel, 
as shown in Figure 1, and leading into the 
vent flue A (Figure 2). It will thus be read- 
ily seen that any smoke or gas which tries to 
escape into the room will be promptly 
sucked up into this flue K by the continu- 
ous current and by its own natural tendency, 
being heated, to rise, and so will pass up 
and out through the vent flue A. 

It will also be noticed, on reference to 
Figure 1 of the drawings, that by a simple 
and ingenious arrangement of the vent flue 
K with relation to the fireplace door, com- 
plete ventilation is automatically maintained 
under all conditions. When the door of the 
fireplace is open, as shown in the illustra- 
tions, the flue behind the door is also 
open, thereby assisting ventilation and 
preventing any gas or smoke from 
escaping out into the room. When, how- 
ever, the door is closed and the fire, though 
still in use, is shut off from view, communi- 
cation between the smoke chamber H and 
the flue K, being no longer needed, is closed, 
and another opening into the flue K is pro- 
vided between the lower edge of the mantel 
and the top of the closed door, through 
which opening the used air in the room, 
when it reaches that level in its descent, 
may pass up into the flue and out through 
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the vent flue A, thus insuring perfect venti- 
lation for the room at all times, irrespective 
of the opening or closing of the bottom draft 
D 


As a means of still further insuring com- 
plete ventilation and the utilization of all 
air currents, the return air, descending to 
the floor of the room, passes through reg- 


FIREPLACE FURNACE FOR COAL OR COKE. 

ister openings near the floor at either side 
of the mantel, as shown in illustration, and 
after being reheated enters the warm air 
chamber M. 

In order to utilize to the fullest possible 
extent all the heat generated by the fire- 
place furnace, we provide a suitable water- 
back built into the rear wall of the firebox 
B as shown in Figure 1. This waterback, 
S, is made in sections, one of which, sup- 
plied with the usual inlet and outlet pipes, 
serves to heat the water for kitchen and 
cooking purposes and bath. The other sec- 
tions, the number of which may be varied 
according to requirements, are connected to- 
gether and to another pair of inlet and out- 
let pipes, and can be used, through a con- 
venient system of piping and radiators, to 
heat any part of the house which it may 
not be practicable to supply by warm air 
pipes. The waterback is kept thoroughly 
heated not only by the firebox itself but also 
by the current of warm air continually pass- 
ing behind it into the flue J. 

We have shown here two types of the 
Craftsman Fireplace Furnace, but, of 
course, the design and various details of 
construction and decoration may be changed 
and adapted to meet individual conditions. 

The form of fireplace furnace illustrated 
in Figures 1 and 2 and in one of the per- 
spective drawings is designed to burn prac- 
tically any fuel,—coal, coke or wood. The 
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other design, with the andirons, (shown 
in perspective below,) is intended to burn 
wood only. In this instance the hearth is 
made level with the floor of the room, in- 
stead of being slightly raised as in the other 
type, and in general appearance is just like 
the ordinary open hearth. Otherwise, its 
construction is the same as the fireplace 
first described. 

In the installation of these Craftsman 
Fireplace Furnaces, the chimney must, of 
course, be specially built. But the cost is 
no greater than in building an ordinary 
fireplace chimney. Besides, with the aid of 
our drawings, which are furnished free 
with the furnace, you can rely upon having 
a fireplace which will never smoke, ard a 
chimney which will neither leak nor waste 
fuel. A complete heating plan for your 
house is furnished, with full instructions, so 
that your own builder or contractor can in- 
stall the furnace foryou. Wehave noagents. 

The capacity of the fresh-air inlet of the 
Fireplace Furnace is 20,000 cubic feet per 
hour. Authorities find that ordinarily the 
fresh air supply should amount to 3,000 
cubic feet per hour for each adult, and pro- 
portionately less for children. A Crafts- 
man Fireplace Furnace, therefore, will fur- 
nish full ventilation with all doors and win- 






FIREPLACE FURNACE FOR WOOD ONLY. 
dows closed, and supply pure warm air, 
free from all drafts, dust or gas, for six or 
seven adults, maintaining automatically an 
even temperature throughout all rooms in 
the house,—a feat never before accom- 
plished and a long step forward toward 
economy, health and happiness. 

In fact, we feel that our new system fills 
a serious and long-felt need, and that its 
universal adoption will be of the utmost 
significance in the evolution of the /home. 





GARDENS IN WHICH TO LIVE AND PLAY 


Donn Barber, Architect. 


GARDENS IN WHICH TO LIVE 
AND PLAY 


«<9 N these times the play shall be whole- 
some play, not in theatrical gardens 
with tin flowers and gas sunshine and 
girls dancing because of their misery, 

but in true gardens with real flowers and 

real sunshine and children dancing because 
of their gladness.”—Ruskin. 

As children we began the making of gar- 
dens. While our doll children were asleep 
we made gardens for them to walk in when 
they awoke from their open-eyed slumber. 
With shells or pebbles we laid paths lead- 
ing to nooks of enchanted beauty; with a 
leaf or two we made groves peopled with 
dancing fairies ; a withered flower under the 
magic of our child imagination blossomed 
into masses of bloom; a broken bit of glass 
became splashing, flashing fountains. Now 
we are older and have put away many child- 
ish things, but the making of gardens we 
have resumed as a wise; satisfying thing to 
do again. 

Instead of a heap of sand, a leaf, a bit 
of glass, the whim of a moment, the incon- 
sequent fingers of childhood, we now pos- 
sess ourselves of a plot of ground and some 
seed and with definite purpose and capable 
fingérs we make a garden, a true garden, 
full of real flowers, where our real children 
can dance in the real sunshine. 

We are tired of “gas sunshine,” the con- 
strained life of the city, and want to dig in 
the ground, to plant and plan and grow 
young again out in the sunshine that creates 
beauty and renews youth. 

In planning a garden it is wise to arrange 
some feature of such especial interest that 
the rest of the garden is, as it were, at- 
tendant upon it. Every plot of ground has 


GATE AND LODGE OF CONYERS MANOR, GREENWICH, CONN. 


a latent possibility that can be developed 
into a particular beauty. 

It may be that the ground selected for 
the garden is situated where a view can be 
had of faraway hills. If the distant line of 
the horizon shows hills reaching up to the 
sky, try to have a terrace where you can sit 
or wander about during the meditative hour 
of evening and let the tranquil beauty of the 
world become reflected in the sensitive pool 
of your mind. 

If there is no view to hold first interest, 
there is the possibility of making the ap- 
proach or gateway the main feature. Gate- 
ways have ever been of especial interest to 
designers, to those who cwell within their 
portals and to those who dwell without. As 
rooms reveal the character of their owners, 


ON THE GROUNDS OF CONYERS MANOR. 
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so gateways expose the taste and 
herald the type of garden or home 
they give entrance to. They pro- 
claim the garden as formal, natur- 
al, extravagant, simple. 

The gateway through which one 
passes into Conyers Manor, the 
estate of E. C. Comverse, is a 
striking example of the fact that 
a gateway is the keynote to the 
home within. This gateway is 
not a copy of Italian taste; it is 
eminently of New England. It is 
made of substantial granite taken 
from the fields at hand, built into 
portals of simple design and great 
dignity. Native vines have been 
allowed to grow in their own 
graceful curves of choicest design, 
softening the lines of what might otherwise 
be too severe a structure. The lanterns, the 
lodge, the paths and the drive all carry out 
this note of simple, clean-cut, substantial 
natural beauty, and one would be surprised 
indeed if the garden, the terrace, the house 
did not carry out the promise of the gate- 
way. 

The gateway is the motif, elaborated 
upon in the garden, but not lost sight of, 
as a musician lets one carefully chosen 
motif stamp his whole composition. This 
harmonious elaboration of one theme is car- 
ried out in charming manner in the treat- 
ment of the valve house and overflow on 
this same estate. The architect, Donn Bar- 
ber, has again combined need, environment 
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GARDEN FOR W. J. MATHESON, ESQ., FORT 
HILL, L. I.: CLINTON MACKENZIE, ARCHITECT. 


and beauty, and produced a spot of great 
charm, instead of allowing it to be merely 
a utilitarian blot that it might have been 
under less artistic handling. 

If there is no view as perfect excuse for 
a terrace, no need for a gateway, no oppor- 
tunity for a fountain or pool, one can make 
a pergola the center of interest. The treat- 
ment of this feature used in the garden of 
W. J. Matheson, Esq., Fort Hill, L. L, is 
especially attractive. The architect, Clinton 
Mackenzie, has arranged a sweep of garden, 
from pergola to pergola, that is most satis- 
fying. The arrangement of jars, flower- 
pots, sundial, formal shrubbery, walks con- 


A HILL GARDEN: INTERESTING BRICK WORK: GROSVENOR ATTERBURY, ARCHITECT. 









necting these two pergolas makes a picture 
of line and color equally attractive from 
either pergola. 

A hill garden, such as the one designed 
by Grosvenor Atterbury, is another pic- 
turesque idea that can be elaborated upon 
to any extent. By taking advantage of a 
natural group of trees on the slope of a hill- 
side, a nook can be made that will be the 
heart of a garden’s usefulness and beauty. 
Here one can take a book or a bit of sew- 
ing, can write letters or entertain friends, 
and no more delightful breakfast or tea 
room can be found. 

This is also a good way to arrange a rose 
garden, for the climbers can twine around 
the pillars and arch the entrance. The rose 
trees, rivaling the fountains, will toss up 
their blossoms like a spray, scattering their 
fragrant petals as fountains their glittering 
water drops. 


SANITATION AND DOOR- 
KNOBS: BY LOUISE RICE 


HE twentieth century does not deny 
us beauty on a large scale. Seen 


from a distance, the skyline of New 

York is a thing to dazzle and thrill. 
Bridges have lines of pure beauty, and pub- 
lic and private buildings are well propor- 
tioned and gracious. It is when we look 
closely at our surroundings that we feel our 
poverty. 

The man who walked the streets of tne 
sixteenth century trod upon filth such as 
cannot be found anywhere in the twentieth, 
but the objects which were his familiars 
spoke a language to him which his children 
have almost forgotten. An intimate, perva- 
sive, individual beauty lay about the world 
of yesterday, which we of today might well 
reflect upon in our moments of vanity and 
content at our much vaunted progress. 

Our forebears treated all objects with 
respect, because they embodied thought, 
personal selection, careful and thorough 
work and individual beauty. They rode in 
carriages made especially for each individ- 
ual family; they wore cloaks which were 
woven, colored and designed with special 
reference to individuals. Furniture, jewel- 
ry, implements, the ware of the table, the 
smallest articles of daily use, were all the 
products of special, unique ideas. Today, 
the tongue of beauty is dumb, save for vast 
utterances, and for professional expres- 
sions. We have good pictures, but ugly 
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and trivial furniture; lovely jewels, set in 
vapid, insincere designs by workmen who 
do not know their business; well-built 
houses whose windows and doors would not 
have been tolerated four centuries ago; 
seriseless and useless “objects of art” and { 
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RENAISSANCE IRON-WORK HINGE 


hideous household utensils. The house and 
the bridge are still the exponent of indi- 
viduality ; but their fittings, together with 
much else, have fallen under the blight of 
standardization, a blight which removes the 
exquisite flavor of life. 

We eat from plates whose duplicates lie 
upon a thousand fables, sleep in beds ex- 
actly similar to a thousand others, wear 
cloaks which could not be distinguished 
from dozens of our neighbors’, sit in rooms, 
write at desks, ride in carriages, visit 
houses, all of which have the individuality 
of a row of pins. 

Our reverend ancestors may have thrown 
the household slops out of the upper win- 
dows, to the great detriment of foot pas- 
sengers and the general health, but they had 
compensations. They did, indeed. 

Take the very insignificant detail of 
house hardware—doorknobs, door pulls, 
hinges and various small ornamentations 
which greet our eyes and hands in every 
building, from the church to the office. Are 
there any more uninspiring objects in our 
world of today? Is there anything to dis- 
tinguish your front door from that of your 
neighbor? It was made, no doubt, along 
with a thousand others, upon an approved 
pattern, by machinery which left not the 
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SANITATION AND DOORKNOBS 


least possible loophole for the smallest vari- 
ation. You touch it a hundred times a 
week, but there is no regard in that grasp. 
Why should there be? Haven’t X. Y. & 
Z. a million more just like it? Cannot you 
walk down your street, and, for aught you 
would know by the doorknobs, be walking 
in a nightmareish multiplication of your 
own front door? 

But if John Strong, a neighbor of yours, 
and a worthy blacksmith, whose designs are 
much sought after, had made that door- 
knob—if it bore the beautifully convention- 
alized pattern of a rose, your favorite flow- 
er—or, if you were a Scot, and the thistle 
of your native land were quaintly twisted 
upon it—you would turn that knob with 
far different feelings. And if every edifice 
which sheltered your family or your busi- 
ness or your churchly interests was marked, 


A HINGE THAT MIGHT BE ON THE 

DOOR OF ANY WORKMAN’S CABI- 

NET OF THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 
every piece and particle, by a like individ- 
uality, with how different a spirit would 
you attend to your worldly or spiritual 
affairs. 

Remember the stereotyped horrors which 
confront you in every doorknob of your ac- 
quaintance; think of the keyholes of a 
devastating sameness; as for the hinges, 
they are usually mercifully hidden. Re- 
member these things and then look at the 
door pulls, keyholes and hinges from the 
iron workers of the early Renaissance. 
Have we “progressed?” These plates are 
reproductions of a fine collection of 
wrought iron, which has just been arranged 
for exhibition by the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art in New York. They are good ex- 
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SIMPLE HINGE OF MEDIZVAL DAY: SHOWING 

EXCELLENT DESIGN AND FINE CRAFTSMANSHIP. 
amples of the daily, hourly beauty which 
lay beneath the hand and eye of the ordi- 
nary citizen of the sixteenth century. That 
good man knew nothing of “germs,” so he 
disposed of his garbage in the most con- 
venient manner, and paid his toll for such 
ignorance in strange maladies, but his inner 
man was daily freshened by something for 
the loss of which all the sanitation in the 
world cannot compensate. 

Some of the Metropolitan collection 
shows the work of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, the so-called Baroque 
and Rococo periods. The stultification of 
beauty had already begun; the trail of the 
factory can be discerned. The individual 
artists who made, each with his own hand, 
the door and window hardware of the six- 
teenth century had begun to give place to 
shops employing “artisans,” using estab- 


HINGE FOR A COMMON CHEST 
OF THE RENAISSANCE. 








lished patterns, coming into close contact 
with builder and owner less frequently, 
working more and more without the reviv- 
ing influence of aggressive individualism. 

Sanitation and hygiene have been won- 
derful blessings to mankind, but is there 
any reason for rn See as a 
substitute for beauty? e two should be 
harmonious, complementary. That we have 
sewerage, open plumbing and _ sterilized 
milk is no argument for stupidity and va- 
pidity in our daily surroundings. 
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A FEW KIND WORDS ABOUT 
THE BERMUDA ONION: BY 
HANNA RION 


OME of us ostentatiously, most of us 
S surreptitiously, love the onion. When 
used as a subtlety it is the piéce de ré- 
sistance of chefs; as a casual prelude 
in salad-making, a fried grace note of steak, 
an old-fashioned panacea when baked, for 
colds and earache, the onion is, after all, 
a very important factor in our daily life. 

When I’m inhabiting the rarefied upper 
strata of thought, and a desperate cook in- 
terrupts me with a query as to what we 
shall have for dinner, I invariably say 
“boiled onions” merely because the phrase 
slides easily off the tongue and requires 
neither mental nor physical effort. 

When at boarding school, we half-fed 
girls often indulged in what we termed 
“midnight jags” of onions—probably Ber- 
muda onions. We thought the reason we 
slept so soundly afterward was because we 
were becalmed by the bad-consciousness of 
having eluded cat-footed, cat-eared teach- 
ers, not knowing that onions‘are often pre- 
scribed by people who are not M.D.’s for 
insomnia. 


The onion of ogre size, terrific poignancy - 


of flavor, enthusiasm of fragrance and ine- 
briate complexion, which I was brought up 
-to respect as the Bermuda onion, is not the 
Bermuda product at all; it is an onion 

n within smelling distance of the 
Sphinx, in the holied land of mummies, 
scarabs, flies, Rameses and Queen Hatasu 
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—in short, the onion which you meekly 
accept from your grocer as the Bermuda 
onion is an Egyptian one. 

The Bermuda onion is a rather small, 
pale-faced, mild and retiring vegetable. I 
am told that some governor in the 1830s 
first recommended onion-planting to the 
farmers of these islands, but I don’t guar- 
antee any date I ever use, I merely put in 
numerals to look wise. If that rumor is 
true, I think they at least might have named 
the onion after that governor; then his 
name would have passed down to posterity 
with more enduring fragrance than even an 
aroma of rosemary, thyme or rue could 
have given it. 

I’m also told by old wives of the island 
that in those 1830-something days the in- 
habitants here were not permitted to raise 
or harbor more than twelve turkeys, and 
that the only fertilizer used for each farm- 
er’s pioneer onion crops was furnished by 
his limited edition of turkeys. 

One of the charms of the onion industry 
here today is its element of gamble. Sea- 
son before last, one of peculiar onion fecun- 
dity evidently marked a worldwide onion 
success, for when the Bermudian farmer 
carried his onion crates by the thousand to 
the wharf in Hamilton, news had come 
from the commission agents in New York 
telling of a flooded market. After the re- 
fused Bermudian onions were piled as high 
as the tower of Babel, blocking the Hamil- 
ton docks so that tourists could scarcely 
land, the poor farmers were forced to drive 
their sore-eyed, sore-legged, raw-boned 
Bucephaluses to town and haul their 
scorned onions back to the farms, and there 
dig a grave large enough to hold the Re- 
publican Party and bury the fruit of months 
of hard labor. 

The consequence of this tragedy was that 
few onions were planted the past season— 
only planted by optimists, incurable gam- 
blers and poets. Then perversely enough 
the failure of the crop in many of the 
Southern States caused the onion price to 
soar, and only the foolhardiest of Bermu- 
dian farmers reaped a harvest of gold. 

It is a form of obloquy this year when 
one Bermudian farmer says to another, “I 
see you are trying onions again.” They 
do not expect history to encore itself. 

The American mode of onion-planting is 
very laborious; the general custom on 
farms I’m acquainted with is to sow the 
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seed in the fields where the plants are to 
mature, then follows a knee service that 
would exhaust even a Mohammedan, in the 
weeding and thinning-out of a great field. 
Here in Bermuda the farmer sows his seed 
in carefully prepared small beds in the low 
lands of peculiar richness adjacent to brack- 
ish marshes or ponds, and the onions begin 
life in the stately company of palms, pal- 
mettos and bananas—there’s nothing like 
early association for molding the character, 
you know. There is only one weeding 
necessary for the seedlings. If the Bermu- 
da farmer is a “Portagee” (which he fre- 
quently is when he’s not a Saban or a Turks 
Islander, or a colored person), when the 
weeding takes place, all the family from the 
cradle to the grave assist at the ceremonial. 

When the onion plants are almost faint- 
ing from the exhaustion of growing, they 
are snatched from their nurseries by the 
thousand and placed humanely on litters— 
just such litters as we use in the States for 
people that street-cars step on—and the 
seedlings are carried thus to a field bordered 
by cedars, or a windbreak of oleanders, and 
planted there for maturity, often in sight of 
the jade and turquoise sea, which must in- 
spire the plants to further develop the noble 
qualities inculcated by their early tutors, the 
palms, 

A primitive, home-made, long-handled 
wooden instrument with nine blocks, eight 
to mark six-inch rows and one for the 
twelve-inch path, is dragged over the field. 

In these twelve-inch paths the men place 
their feet, and with bunches of onions held 
in the left hand, with the right hand alone 
they plant three and four onions a second, 
with the rapidity of rapid-fire machine guns. 
For celerity it is the most remarkable per- 
formance I’ve witnessed in this slow cen- 
tury. 

An experienced hand can plant twelve 
rods a day; the slowest hand, ten. From a 
field of two hundred rods is harvested six 
hundred crates of onions. Some farmers 
use seaweed for fertilization, but the major- 
ity employ a manure made of fish mixed 
with pumice; this is sprinkled on the onion 
rows when the plants are firmly established ; 
it is not worked in, but permitted to be 
washed into the soil by the frequent rains 
of winter. So moist is the atmosphere of 
Bermuda that a great field planted in the 
wilting midday sun will, by the next day, 
be quite revived and pert looking. 
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The first crop of onions planted in No- 
vember and harvested in February or 
March is not of as fine a quality as the 
second crop, gathered in late April or May.. 
The Bermuda farmer complains bitterly of 
the sharp American; he claims that his 
crates are saved and onions from Texas or 
Florida are placed therein and sold for the 
Bermuda product. They also bring the 
charge against the Texans of the hoax of 
naming a town in their State “Bermuda,” 
and by shipping vast crops from this point 
deceiving the consumers into believing the 
onions to be from the Summer Islands. 

The farmers here have never been able to 
raise their own onion seed, and are forced 
to import it all. The potato also deterio- 
rates after a few seasons, and fresh stock 
must be brought from foreign parts. 

The onion has been universally maligned 
for its odor, but the Bermuda farmer brings 
the infamous accusation against it of breed- 
ing the vast crops of fleas which necessitate 
many tourists being treated by native phy- 
sicians of serious countenances for so-called 
“hives” during those months extending 
from January to January. 

The distinctive sweetness of disposition 
peculiar to the Bermuda onion (in spite of 
this aforesaid scandal) is said to be due to 
the coral soil, which produces mildness and 
succulence. I suppose, therefore, the only 
way in which the farmers of the States can 
successfully compete with the Bermudian 
will be to import a few million coral insects 
and domesticate them. 


TRUE POSSESSION 


T is said that “flutes are property to the 

man who can pipe upon them respect- 
ably ; but to one who knows not how to pipe 
they are not property.” If this is so, then a 
garden is sometimes the property of the 
gardener whose love, knowledge and care 
made it grow, rather than the rich man who 
holds title to the land and pays the gardener 
to tend it, yet lives abroad. Love and ap- 
preciation are the qualities that give us real 
possession of things—to have something 
locked out of sight and use is not the way to 
make it “property” to us. We own our 
gardens when we love them and work in 
them. We are made rich by our care of 
them and not by possession of the ground 
in which they exist. 





ORIENTAL USES OF GRASSES, RUSHES AND TWIGS 


ORIENTAL USE OF GRASSES, 
RUSHES AND SMALL TWIGS 


HERE is always someone who can 
see in “the stone that the builders re- 
ject” a possibility of beauty, strength 
or fitness that eventually gives it a 
place as the cornerstone of a new type of 
building. Builders generally, in a rush of 
industry throw aside all material that does 
not conform to their accustomed use of it, 
and so fail to see that it has another, newer, 
better use perhaps. We have all heard of 
the fortunes that have been made by wise 
men who, wandering about the dump heaps 
of lumber mills, chemical works, steel 
plants, found a new uve for the waste 
products. 

Orientals pick up the twigs and broken 
pieces of discarded timber and construct the 
most charming, artistic and practical articles 
for use in the home or the garden. They 
are especially clever in their handling of 
grasses, rushes, small twigs. The accom- 
panying illustration shows one of the many 
ways that they use apparently useless odds 
and ends of grasses and twigs. These lit- 
tle garden gates, tied together, would make 
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JAPANESE SCREENS MADE FROM BAMBOO, 
WITHOUT NAILS, SCREWS OR WIRE. 


most suitable and attractive porch screens. 
Three of the square ones or three of the 
round ones bound cleverly together could be 
put to many uses on the porch, to shut off 
a draft, to insure a cozy corner, as protec- 
tion from the sun. They are made without 
nail, screw or glue, simply by tying the 
pieces together. The sides are stuffed with 
grasses or the finest twigs of bamboo, then 
bound round with twigs of the next largest 
size, and the panels are held flat by still 
larger pieces, so in this way they use all 
grades and sizes of the bamboo, not one 
tiny shred of it being lost. 

They also have a way of weaving long or 
short branches together, having the top 
larger ends as even as possible and leav- 
ing the smaller ends of uneven lengths. 
These flat long strips, which they sell by 
the yard, are used in thatching tea-garden 
roofs, 

Nothing could be more attractive than a 
garden reading or sewing room made with 
a roof of this bamboo thatching supported 
by a rustic framework, with the little square 
panels set in the form of a fence all round 
it and with two of them swung as entrance 
gates or doors. 

These gates suggest many ways by which 
they could be modified or adapted to our 
materials and our uses. For instance, they 
could be made of hickory or cedar or wil- 
low or of our Southern bamboo. Instead 
of giving over your hickory brush pile to 
the annihilating bonfire, you could make it 
serve you as division fence or as unique 
gates to your garden. An examination of 
the method of tying and binding together 
as shown in the picture of the gates will be 
of service to whoever wishes to experiment 
with this basket-weaving style of fence or 
gate-making. 

Perhaps a gate or screen made of cedar 
would on the whole be more practical than 
if made of hickory or willow, because of 
its enduring quality, and certainly it 
would be beautiful, for the color as well as 
the texture or fiber would be decorative in 
the extreme. A garden fence made with 
cedar posts sunk in the ground, and the 
posts connected with small branches set and 
tied, as the panels are set and tied in the 
gates shown, would be novel, practical and 
beautiful. Almost any article of garden 
furniture, such as seats, tables, chairs, could 
be ornamented with this charming, decora- 
tive finish, for it does not add much to the 
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weight of such furniture (which is apt to 
be most unwieldy because of the weight of 
rustic as generally used), and at the same 
time it is so eminently fitted for garden 
use. 

We may learn several other lessons from 
the Oriental custom of utilizing what we 
are apt to call valueless things. For in- 
stance, they take a few dried grasses and 
twist them into small strands or rolls and 
then weave these rolls into charming flat 
mats or cushions which are used in count- 
less ways about a house. Now we have 
many grasses and rushes that we can also 
twist and weave into mats to our joy and 
profit. Unless we use our ingenuity and 
taste in making things ourselves our powers 
will quickly become atrophied and we will 
find our lives empty of pleasure and void 
of usefulness. Our great-great-grand- 
mothers made use of everything that they 
could possibly find, for in those pioneer 
days everything was valuable. So they 
made seats for their chairs of rushes that 
they gathered and dried themselves, and 
they wove mats or rugs for their homes of 
corn shucks. 

We put glass cases round the things that 
they so cleverly made out of materials we 
now overlook, or else we frame them, and 
in all cases we brag immensely over the 
cleverness of our ancestors! And would it 
not be a pity to let our race degenerate in 
this ability to see use and beauty in every- 
thing? Why should we not make or con- 
struct useful and beautiful objects that our 
great-great-grandchildren can point to with 
pride? and brag about perchance! 

Would it not be a great pleasure to learn 
about our native grasses and rushes and to 
make baskets of them, or mats, or large 
jars for flowers, or beautiful gates for our 
gardens? 

The Japanese split the bamboo and make 
the most graceful of baskets for almost 
every use. They stain them so beautifully 
that they become works of art, and when 
placed on the wall to hold a flower, or at 
the doorway to hold many flowers, they 
serve the need of use and of beauty. 

Can we not also make baskets of split 
hickory or willow and stain them so taste- 
fully that the observer is in doubt whether 
they are made for ornament or use? 

With these gates as an inspiration, charm- 
ing porch accessories can be made at home, 
adapted to our needs. 
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HE CRAFTSMAN mail is so stead- 

ily bringing in evidences of the wide- 

spread interest taken in our Crafts- 

man Houses that we have come to the 
conclusion that many of. our readers will be 
interested to know how valuable the in- 
spiration of these designs has been, even 
where the exact plans have not been carried 
out in their entirety. In fact, we find that 
almost everyone who has built from our 
plans has made some changes, those essen- 
tial differences which enable them to ex- 
fress in their building their own individual- 
ity, and to meet their own needs. And this 
is just what the CRAFTSMAN is interested 
in having people do. We want our plans 
for houses to be practical, we want the use 
of them to develop into beautiful buildings, 
but above all things we want to feel that 
they are of absolute value in aiding people 
to build the sort of houses they want to 
live in. And even where we have simply 
been the inspiration for the making of other 
plans, we are quite satisfied. The idea we 
have in developing our drafting depart- 
ment for Craftsman houses, is to make it 
easier for people all over the country to 
build houses that are economical, that are 
comfortable in every detail, that lessen the 
burden of housework, that contribute to 
the real joy of living, not only to the joy 
of the people who build them, but to those 
in the neighborhood who perforce must 
look upon them. 

So we find ourselves satisfied rather than 
troubled at the reorganization that is some- 
times brought to bear on our original de- 
signs. 

Mrs. R. L. Robbins, St. Paul, writes as 
follows : 

“I am sending you the floor plans for our 
cottage. They were made for me after 
your plans, to suit our needs. We made a 
few changes, as you will see, but they were 
really of minor importance.” 

Mrs. Robbins’ house, which is called 
“Minneopa Lodge,” was built at Lakeview, 
on the east shore of White Bear Lake. Pic- 
tures of the exterior and interior of the 
house are given in this article, as well as 
the plans for both floors. The arrangement 
of the rooms is well worth describing here; 
it is all so practical and so must lead to 
real comfort and joy. 
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The house is of shingles stained brown, 
with cream-colored trimmings, and the roof 
is stained green. The arra ent of 
porches is of great interest. e large 
front porch (10 by 30) overlooks the lake, 
is well screened and serves as a sitting room 
by day and a sleeping room by night. The 
rear porch is used as a dining room and has 
no direct connection with the out- 
side as far as door is concerned, “a 
feature,” writes the owner, “much 
admired by everyone, for we can 
eat in peace, there being no danger 
of flies or mosquitoes slipping in 
by the careless opening of a door. 

Wild grapevines are now trailing 
over this porch.” There is a living 
room, recessed dining room, kitch- 
en, bathroom, one bedroom and 
hall downstairs, besides kitchen 
porch for icebox, etc. And three 
bedrooms, large closets and store- 
room upstairs. The entire cottage 
downstairs is paneled in rough 
wood and stained brown, except the 
bedroom and bathroom, which are 
stained green. The beams in the 
living room and dining room are 
4 by 8, in the rough, stained 


brown, while the ceiling is Washington fir, 
oiled. The stairs and railings are also of 
Washington fir and the floors maple, oiled 
and waxed. The hangings at the windows 
are of pongee silk which harmonizes with 
floor and ceiling, the entire effect being 


brown and tan. The beams in the hall are 
brown and the ceiling stained green. 


HOUSE OF 


J. W. SHUMAN 


FIRST FLOOR 
PLAN. 


CRAFTSMAN DESIGNS 


The large cobble stone fireplace is a 
charming feature of this house; the wide 
shelf is made of ordinary sidewalk flags, as 
is also the lower part of the fireplace. And, 
quoting again, “it is easy to keep this dust- 
ed; an occasional sweeping is all that is 
necessary, and the effect very much in keep- 
ing with the rest of the fireplace.” 


HOUSE OF J. W. SHUMAN IN MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Opposite this cheery fireplace is a clus- 
ter of Craftsmanlike windows, and there 
are two Craftsman doors leading to the 
dining porch, which give a beautiful light. 
decorative effect to that end of the room. 

This whole house gives a very good idea 
of what can be accomplished at slight cost 
(the cost, including well and plumbing, be- 
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HOUSE OF 
J. W. SHUMAN 
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| SECOND FLOOR 
PLAN. 
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ing but $2,000.00), but with much personal 
care, attention and the exercising of good 
taste. The result is artistic and harmoni- 
ous and the house nestles among the green 
trees like a pretty brown bird, not obtru- 
sively, but as if belonging there by the very 
nature of things. 

One of the most interesting features in 
connection with the construction of houses 
from the Craftsman idea is the frankness 
with which the builders of homes acknowl- 
edge their indebtedness to the plans 
which have been published in the 
magazine, designed by Gustav 
Stickley. Mrs. H. E. Burt, of 
Battle Creek, Michigan, writes of 
the house which we are publishing 
in this article as follows: 

“It is really a very pretty and 
interesting house. We find that the 
style of the living room and the 
landing called for Craftsman fur- 
niture. I am remodeling a house 
next to this and I wonder if you 
have any literature about your new 
fireplace furnace. The exterior of 
my house is the pebble-dash plaster with 
round wood trim and finish, with Indian 
red or terra cotta asbestos shingles. The 
wood in vestibule and living room is quar- 
tered oak in a finish nearly matching the 
Craftsman furniture.” The interior views 
of Mrs. Burt’s house are singularly inter- 
esting, showing how admirably the finish 
of the room is adapted to the Craftsman 
furniture used. It is almost—and possibly 
this is quite true—as though the interior 
of the rooms had been designed to hold this 


HOUSE OF 
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furniture. The built-in bookcases, the 
lighting fixtures, the seats, the mantels, the 
metalwork throughout the rooms are all 
suggestive of Craftsman inspiration, and 
yet as you look into the little fittings you 
find the individuality of the owner very 
strongly impressed upon the detail of the 
rooms. The windows are charmingly 
grouped and afford the best possible light- 
ing, and there are opportunities for reading 
in the most comfortable fashion. The fin- 


HOUSE OF MRS. H. E. BURT, BATTLE CREEK, MICH. 


ish of the exterior of the house suggests 
rather the earlier ideal of Craftsman archi- 
tecture, but it is extremely well carried out. 
There is a fine, dignified simplicity about 
the entire structure that is most satisfac- 
tory to see in American domestic archi- 
tecture. One feels that the house is built 
as a permanent home and that it is quite 
good enough to be permarient. 

The floor plans of this house are full of 
interest. They perhaps more than the ex- 
terior suggest Craftsman ideals. There is 
first of all the large living room, which is 


SECOND 
FLOOR 
PLAN. 
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LIVING ROOM OF THE HOUSE OF MRS, H. E. BURT 
FURNISHED WITH CRAFTSMAN FURNITURE. 

the cornerstone of the Craftsman floor plan 
idea. This opens at one end into the dining 
room and from another end into a small 
reception room, so that the lower plan is 
most intimately connected, and yet there is 
a sense of a great deal of space. The ar- 
rangement of the upper floor is extremely 
practical. There is a central hall around 
which the bedrooms are grouped, and they 
all seem near each other and yet with op- 
portunities for complete privacy. The en- 
tire house has been one of great interest 
to us. 

The third house which we are showing in 
our illustrations was built for Mr. J. W. 
Shuman out in Minneapolis. It was de- 
signed by Mr. J. M. Shuman. The exterior 
is a combination of concrete with half- 
timber construction and clapboard, with an 
extremely well built chimney. This chim- 
ney furnishes the fireplace for the living 
room, and on either side of it are cosy cor- 
ners with windows above. The lower floor 
plan gives one the sense of a great deal of 
space because of the open hall which con- 
nects the living room and dining room. The 
upper story is divided in unusual fashion, 
nearly one-half of it being given over to 
the owner as a bedroom and living room. 
There is a sense of rest and comfort in 
this room, and the suggestion that the bed- 
rooms of most of our country houses are 
inevitably too small. The windows through- 
out the house carry the very small panes of 
glass which is one of the particular features 
of the Craftsman houses and which adds 
much to the beauty of the exterior and the 
picturesque effect to be obtained in the in- 
terior. They are much cheaper than the 


usual mullioned windows, as 
the frame work can be made 
of wood, and the effect is es- 
pecially pleasant, as it breaks 
the bare space of the glass on 
the outside and from within 
dozens of specialized little 
views of the landscape are 
furnished yather than one wil- 
derness oF view. 

This house especially car- 
ries out one of the essentials 
of Craftsman building, and 
that is permanence in struc- 
ture. You feel at once that 
it is a carefully designed, ex- 
tremely well built house, that 
the owner’s ideal in construc- 

tion was to evolve a permanent home, one 
far removed from the typical American 
house, thrown up for rent and to last only 
as long as that prevailing “style” of archi- 
tecture may endure or be endured. Noth- 
ing has been worse for the permanence of 
domestic architecture in America than the 
idea that we have had that we must have 
new “styles” every year or two, that we 
must change our houses as we change the 
mode of our gowns, and as we have in the 
past thought we must change the style of 
our furniture and furnishings. Any style in 
architecture or furniture that does not 
spring up slowly to meet the needs of the 
existing civilization is a matter of vanity. 
There is possibly a deeper cause also, and 
that is the desire of the people who create 
the “styles” to make money by pampering 
the American love of novelty. The result 
has been most disastrous throughout the 
country. We have our lovely landscapes 
dotted with the most futile, enemic archi- 
tecture, of no value at the time of its erec- 
tion, of no beauty and utterly unrelated to 
its environment; badly built because it was 
the sense of the builders that it would not be 
permanent; thoughtlessly built because 
people who would rent it or buy it also de- 
sired it for the moment only, until now we 
are largely a homeless, migratory people, 
seeking new resting-places for what furni- 
ture we may possess, each remove destroy- 
ing our home ideal and our peace of mind. 

It is Mr. Stickley’s object fundamentally 
to establish a new ideal in home building 
for this country. He feels that no nation 
is progressing in the right direction that is 
moving steadily and willingly away from 
permanent home life; and the only way to 
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““MINNEOPA LODGE’’. THE HOUSE OF 
MRS. R. L. ROBBINS, ST. PAUL, MINN. 


secure a desire for the permanent home life 
is to build the homes that people will want 
to live in, which they themselves are in- 
terested in, which are an outgrowth of their 
need for home life and their love of it and 
which will because of its comfort and 
beauty increase the home feeling the nation 
has so sadly lacked. To meet the problem 
of home-making m America we must have 
a simple domestic architecture. Although 
permanent, it must be comparatively inex- 
pensive. Although lessening in every way 
the burden of living, it must increase 
rather than lessen the opportunities for 
beauty and for comfort in living. 

Every house which is designed in the 
CRAFTSMAN drafting rooms honestly en- 
deavors to meet these very great problems, 
and whether meeting them as completely as 
may be desired, they are one and all a re- 
sult of the most sincere effort to place home 
building in America on a level with the 


INTERIOR OF MRS. ROBBINS’ HOUSE: LIV- 
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MRS. ROBBINS’ HOUSE: 
FIRST FLOOR PLAN. 
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The floor plans of these three houses are 
an interesting study. They one and all so 
entirely reveal the purpose of the owner to 
build for comfort, to have ample living 


room, plenty of light and a chance for out- 
door living. 


RECESSED DINING ROOM LOOKING FROM 
LIVING ROOM OUT TO DINING ROOM PORCH, 





POPPIES: “CHILDREN OF THE DAWN” 


POPPIES: “CHILDREN OF THE 
DAWN” 


OPPIES “multicolored as the mind 
of man” should have a place of 
honor in everyone’s garden. 


“Aye, true enough, our time is quickly past, 
But we may give thee joy the while we 
last.” 


Yet if we understood better how to plant 
and to gather these delicate, silky-tissued 
flowers, their time would not be so quickly 
past, and certainly the joy they give, even 
though it were brief indeed, would amply 
repay the small amount of effort expended 
in their cultivation, for they are easily 
grown and respond quickly and surely to 
the slightest attention. A small package of 
seeds is all that is required to start a bed, 
for they are self-sowing, and year after year 
will spring up anew and hold gay revels in 
the garden. 

Poppies that are self-sown come up more 
quickly than those that one sows in the 
spring, so it is an easy matter to have a 
succession of bloom. Early in the spring, 
sow seed in your last year’s bed, raking 
lightly the soil. In two weeks sow again, 
either in the same bed or nearby, and then 
you will have a procession of blossoms ex- 
tending through a period of six or eight 
weeks. 

If your garden space is very limited and 
you do not like to have the poppy bed idle 
the rest of the season, plant asters in the 
bed. They will not prevent the poppies 
coming up next year, neither will they in- 
terfere with their blooming, for asters do 


not grow much until the poppies have gone’ 


to sleep for the summer. Or you might 
plant alternate rows of poppies and asters, 
pulling up the poppy plants after they have 
ceased blooming. 

No flower lends itself better to house 
decoration than this brilliant, delicate flow- 
-er, for its exquisite shades are unlimited, 
its petals full of graceful curves, and if it 
is picked properly it will stay fresh for 
two days or even longer. Take a deep vase 
or pitcher full of cold water into the gar- 
den with you, and plunge the stems as fast 
as you pick them into the water. This 
may not at first appear important, but it is 
the secret of their lasting quality. It is 
best to pick them early in the morning, just 
as they are opening, and it is also good to 
prevent all seed pods from maturing until 


the last of the crop, for then each bloom 
will last longer. 

To have a perfect poppy bed, each flower 
of dull or unattractive color should be 
pulled up as soon as it is discovered, before 
it has time to blend with those of pure color. 
The seed should be sown sparsely, and after 
the plants begin to bloom they should be 
kept well watered. 

With the exception of the yellow poppy 
of California there are no native poppies 
in America ; all others are simply “escapes.” 
The opium poppy, the oldest of cultivated 
poppies, is now grown as a hybrid, yet the 
primitive persists at times. It is a glaucous 
plant with wavy leaves, petals of delicate 
silky tissue which are “a flame and warm 
the wind.” It is a genus of about fifty spe- 
cies. In India and Persia the petals are 
white, in Asia Minor they are purple. 
Opium is the milky juice of young poppy 
capsules, used as a sedative since the days 
of Vergil, and doubtless long before. It 
darkens and thickens and is sold in this 
form as crude opium, from which mor- 
phine, narcotine, thebain, etc., are made. 
The seed contains no narcotic principle, is 
sold for bird food, and also yields a val- 
uable oil. 

The corn poppy (Rh@as), which abounds 
in Europe and Western Asia, is scarlet or 
deep red, with a splash of black at base of 
each retal. 


“And far and wide, like a scarlet tide, 
The poppy’s bonfire spread.” 
—Bayard Taylor. 


This “scarlet tide” of Mediterranean ori- 
gin washes against the shores of our gar- 
dens, but not always in color of flame. For 
this corn poppy is parent of the myriad- 
colored Shirley and French poppies, “the 
children of the dawn,” who are named 
“Fairy Blush,” “Rosy Morn,” “Snowdrift,” 
“Eiderdown,” “Mikado,” “Bride,” and nu- 
merous other poetical, fanciful names. All 
trace of black has been eliminated from the 
corn poppy, and it is this absence of black 
blood that gives the Shirley children such 
ethereal beauty, such silky, papery petals. 
Their white gossamer garments are tinged 
with rose, rayed with pink, tinted with sea- 
green, or are just of purest snow, fringed 
delicately. 

The Oriental poppy, native of Armenia, 
is barbaric in splendor. Its variants run 
through many gorgeous and marvelous 
changes of orange, salmon, rich pink, but 
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they cannot transcend the type, the pure 
flame color. They are unsurpassed in bril- 
liance, blossom with Oriental generosity, 
and flourish easily in our gardens. 

There is only one flower that can ap- 
proach this poppy in richness of color, and 
that is the yellow poppy of California, the 
“Copa de Oro” or Cup of Gold. When the 
Spanish first saw this flower rioting over 
the fields they named the whole coast ‘Land 
of Fire,” and they held it “sacred to San 
Pascual, since his altar cloth is spread upon 
all its hills.” — 

In the West this poppy makes. everyone 
think of “the field of the cloth of .gold” 
when they see it gilding the meadows and 
hills; it is a perennial, but in the East it is 
an annual, climatic conditions making the 
change of character. The blossoms open 
and close with the sun in a human sort of 
way, and as they open, the sepals are lifted 
up by the expanding flower, so that they 
sit upon the golden head in a coquettish 
way, like a tiny green dunce cap. This 
gives a fascinating, merry touch to their 
already bright little faces. 

In the West is also the Matilija poppy, a 
scrub which sends out a profusion of large 
crinkled and crumpled white blossoms. 

The Iceland poppy, native of Siberia, is 


a clear, beautiful yellow ; it hybrids through 
orange to rose pink and scarlet, and is most 
satisfactorily grown in our gardens. 
Then there is the Horn or Seaside poppy 
(named from its oddly curved seed pod), 


which does well in rock gardens. And 
the Blue poppy of England, the only blue 
poppy known, thrives well in rock gardens. 

The Alpine poppy, with its large white 
flowers and yellow centers, its leaves cut 
into acute lobes, is a hardy, beautiful plant 
that does well in America, though it is a 
native of the European Alps. 

And there is the pretty Celandine, so 
named because it comes with the swallow. 

This list of poppies runs through the 
whole brilliant gamut of red, rose, pink, 
the yellows, oranges and white, with myriad 
variations, and surely will satisfy the 
flower lover’s desire for beauty. 


“We are slumb’rous poppies, 
Lords of Lethe downs. 
Some awake and some asleep, 
Sleeping in our crowns; 
What perchance our dreams may know, 
Let our serious beauty show.” 
—Leigh Hunt. 
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F you wish to drink Ambrosia, you must 
| climb step by step up to the high realms 
where live those who understand the 
brewing of it and who dispense it free- 
ly to their guests. It is not to be had by 
sitting idly in pleasant valleys, snapping 
your fingers for a paid attendant, and order- 
ing him to run fleetly and fetch a gallon or 
so! It cannot be brought to those living in 
idleness, even though with heart inspired by 
love you make the toilsome journey in 
search of it, that you may make an offering 
of the heavenly nectar to a friend. 

A garden is not unlike ambrosia, inas- 
much as in order to get the perfect enjoy- 
ment of it, you must work for it yourself 
and not sit idly by and order someone to 
make a fragrant spot where you may dwell 
at ease. 

To fully enjoy a garden you must, as 
everybody knows, make it yourself,—flan 
it, dig in the ground, consult the needs of 
the flowers that you wish to bloom. You 
must, for love of them, marshal the services 
of sun, wind and water, that they may aid 
the plants and not destroy them. And noth- 
ing so increases your love of a thing as a 
greater understanding of it. So because 
you love the flowers and desire to have 
them in your garden, you work for them, 
and the more you work the more you love 
them, so that this charmed circle extends 
endlessly to the great good of gardener and 
garden. 

Man loves whatever causes some effort of 
his brain and some strain of his muscle. It 
is this power of his brain, this foresight or 
vision, that raises him so far above the 
animals. A man sees with his mind possi- 
bilities, beauties, improvements, and, having 
faith in his vision, is content to dig and 
delve and plant and carry out little by little 
all details required to make that vision a 
reality. Visions, whether of poet, artist or 
gardener, come in radiant guise, but the 
carrying out of them requires a vast amount 
of what corresponds to digging in the dirt. 
It is by much digging that we climb to the 
heights where the nectar of perfect joy 
awaits us. If we are willing to “dig” un- 
falteringly, to labor steadily because of the 
vision’s sake, we shall find that we are in 
possession of a great secret. This joy-giv- 
ing secret sings quietly and sweetly within 
our hearts like an invisible soloist, to the ac- 
companiment of our rhythmic “digging.” 















A NEW DEVELOPMENT OF 
ENGLISH FURNITURE BASED 
ON OLD MODELS 


ERE in America we have begun to 
realize the need of simplicity in our 
lives, our homes and our furniture; 
we have come to see the necessity of 

eliminating the superfluous bric-a-brac that 
has so long cluttered up our homes, and of 
reducing the amount of our furniture to the 
number of pieces actually needed for use. 
Even the forms of our furniture are being 
designed along lines that make for the least 
possible effort to keep it clean and in good 
condition, together with the greatest amount 
of efficiency and comfort in its use. 

This need of making things to fit their use 
has been felt very strongly in England since 
the end of the last century, when a few 
artists awoke to the fact that the art of 
furniture-making had deteriorated to an 
alarming extent. They revolted against the 
clumsy absurdities of the Victorian era, but, 
although such revolt was necessary, little 
was achieved except to make a start in an- 
other direction, almost as bad as the one 
that had been taken before, for the New Art 









DRESSING- 
TABLE WITH 
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SMALL APART- 
MENT. 


phase of decoration gave variation, but no 
relief from the condition they sought to 
change. 

In the history of civilization it has al- 
ways been true that every great develop- 
ment of real worth has had its inception in 


NEW DEVELOPMENT IN ENGLISH FURNITURE 


some slight tendency or in a single step in 
the right direction, and that no attempts, 
however vigorous, to revolutionize bodily 
any existing evil would do more than cause 
much confusion and possibly result in a con- 
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dition as bad if not worse than the, one 
that obtained before. 

This truth is evidently being realized by 
the makers of furniture in England at the 
present time, for a most interesting develop- 
ment of cabinetwork has been attained, as 
evidenced by some most charming examples 
of-modern furniture that have recently been 
designed there. This furniture is by no 
means new; that is to say, it is not an en- 
tirely new development along radically dif- 
ferent lines, but is merely an adaptation of 
some of the best results obtained by mas- 
ters of cabinetmaking in past generations. 
Old forms have been held to and old lines 
adapted and modified, and much that was 
purely ornamental has been done away with. 

The designers have evidently delved deep- 
ly into the best periods of furniture- 
making, especially the Tudor, Stuart and 
Colonial, and have seen the truth as the old 
craftsmen saw it, and applied it with mod- 
ern feeling to modern needs. The result 
is a distinctly modern style that could never 
be confused with the achievements of other 
days, and yet one possessing a fine evanes- 


‘cent suggestion of an older time. 


The examples of this new-old furniture 
that we have selected for illustration give a 
good idea of what these modern cabinet- 
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NEW DEVELOPMENT IN 


makers have accomplished, and may per- 
haps carry a new suggestion to workers in 
wood on this side of the ocean. The de- 
signs shown here were developed in ma- 
hogany and are admirably in harmony with 
the bright chintz hangings and gay papers 
that are now being so extensively used for 
bedrooms. These models would, however, 
be quite as suitable for the simpler environ- 
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ment and more quiet surroundings afforded 
by the plain walls and restful colorings that 
some of us like, as there is nothing in line 
and finish of any of these pieces of furni- 
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ENGLISH FURNITURE 


MODERN TYPE OF HIGH-BOY. 


ture to disturb the most tranquil of color 
schemes. 

Most of the designs here given are for 
bedroom furniture, and nothing could be 
more charming and practical. The lines are 
light enough to be graceful, there are no 
carvings or cubby holes to collect dust and 
make cleaning difficult, and each part is con- 
structionally perfect, as it has a purpose and 
fulfills it to the utmost. 

The two lighter dressing tables with the 
round mirrors would be charming in a young 
girl’s bedroom, and would furnish an edu- 
cation in taste and fitness as well as afford a 
never-ending delight to the girl who takes 
pride and care in her personal appearance. 
These two tables have been adapted from 
extremely old models, but show the most 
modern thought in their fitness for practical 
use. The number of drawers included in 
the designs make for convenience that is not 
usual in furniture of this nature, and this is 
something that should be appreciated by an 
orderly housekeeper. 

Rather more commodious models are 
shown in the heavier dressers with the 
square mirrors, and they suggest placing in 
more masculine surroundings. Where is 
the man who would object to keeping his 
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collar-buttons and scarf-pins for con- 
venience in little drawers that are always 
in close proximity to shirts and collars and 
cuffs, and who would not appreciate hav- 
ing on his dressing table a mirror that can 
be seen into and adjusted to his comfort? 
There is a slight suggestion of ornamenta- 
tion in the turning of the legs of these de- 
signs that is not quite as graceful as the 
other dressers shown, but is still in keeping 
with the structural lines of the pieces. 

For a home that is not overflowing with 
built-in closets, nothing could be more con- 
venient or in better taste than the two 
lockers illustrated here. They are capacious 
and yet compact in design, and decorative 
enough to be in harmony with almost any 


MODERN ENGLISH LOW-BOY. 


scheme of furnishing along modern lines. 
European housekeepers would doubtless be 
more appreciative of them than Americans, 
for these movable lockers or wardrobes 
seem to find more favor on the Continent 
than we accord to them. There seems to 
be a feeling abroad that the built-in variety 
of closet is more difficult to keep clean and 
aired than one that can be moved about 
and perhaps taken apart. 

The chests of drawers shown are rather 
massive without being awkward, and would 
serve equally well in a bedroom as part of 
a set designed along these modern-antique 


ENGLISH MOVABLE WARDROBE. 


lines or in a dining room or library. No 
one ever has drawers enough for linen, 
either table or bed, silverware, pamphlets 
or papers. A rather unusual feature in the 
more slender design is the placing of the 
two lower small drawers. This adds a 


MOVABLE WARDROBE ON THE LOW-BOY ORDER. 
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touch of decoration aswell as shows an 
interesting solution of a problem in econ- 
omy of space. This same model also seems 
more dignified in the matter of the design 
of the drawer pulls, which seem a little 


SMALL TABLE SUGGESTING 

MONASTIC CRAFTSMANSHIP. 

fussy in the heavier design as compared 
with those of the lighter piece. 

Two of the tables illustrated are devel- 
oped along rather heavy lines, suggesting 
the severe simplicity of monastic crafts- 
manship. Nothing could be more delightful 
than to serve breakfasts or informal lunch- 
eons on a table like one of these, and they 
are also admirably suited for use in a living 
room or library as reading tables, or on a 


SUBSTANTIAL ENGLISH TABLE. 


porch. They suggest unlimited possibilities 
for home workmanship, and afford a fresh 
impetus to the home cabinetmaker who de- 
signs his own models. The Colonial table 
shown is rather more in keeping with the 
dressing tables and chests of drawers. An 
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COLONIAL TABLE OF ENGLISH MAKE. 


unusual placing of two of the legs is shown, 
which gives a decorative touch as well as 
solves the problem of how to support the 
two drop leaves when they are required for 
use. 

The commodious and substantial desk 
shows a design that ought to find favor with 


COMMODIOUS MODERN ENGLISH DESK. 


anyone who enjoys keeping his correspond- 
ence in order. Ample space for manu- 
scripts or books and papers for household 
accounts is provided in the two capacious 
drawers, and comfortable writing space is 
given by the dropping of the desk lid. In 
fact, the design of this desk is unusually 
satisfying to the discerning eye of an expe- 
rienced cabinetmaker ; it is constructionally 
beautiful as well as useful and substantial, 
and yet it is a design that is seldom seen 
among the many desks that are offered for 
sale, or among the models that cabinet- 
makers work from. 
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THE JAPANESE IDEAL APPLIED TO 
ART IN: OUR PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


() » city schools are getting larger 
appropriations every year for art 
decorations,—for mural paintings, 

casts of antiques, photographs of 
foreign art. And we are very proud in 
America of this effort to foster the devel- 
opment of art. We like to feel that we are 
giving our children and everybody’s chil- 
dren the “best educational advantages.” It 
has become quite a fad to be interested in 
the elevation of the masses through art. As 
a tule the masses don’t mind, and the 
people who do the elevating enjoy it 
very much. 

Now undoubtedly a well-planned room 
overloaded with photographs and statues 
is better background for formal instruc- 
tion than a dingy, ill-ventilated spot, sordid 
and empty ; but is it the best place for prac- 
tical education that will make our boys and 
girls think, and really develop them men- 
tally and physically to the best of their ca- 
pacity? Are we not going from one ex- 
treme to another, from dreary emptiness to 
confusion and an embarrassment of riches? 
Are we not overloading undeveloped brains 


and imposing upon helpless youth stand- 
ards that cannot be honestly accepted ? 
That children should see many pretty 
things is not important, even if also they 
are told to admire what they see; but it is 
a good thing for them to see and under- 
stand a few things that are intrinsically, 


structurally worth while. It is of little 
value to superimpose ready-to-use stand- 
ards of culture upon superstition, preju- 
dice, evil purpose. 

If there is value for art in the public 
school it would be that through one beauti- 
ful thing at a time children might be taught 
the truth about art, its place in life and in 
the development of nations, its value to the 
creator, its importance to the onlooker. If, 
in other words, children could be taught to 
think coherently about some one work of 
art, to construct by such thought some faint 
standards of good and bad, if their interest 
could be awakened to the relation of art 
to man and his environment, so that they 
would know why the art is, and why they 
are looking at it instead of playing mar- 
bles or stealing trolley rides or devising 
joyful schemes of escaping school altogeth- 
er—then art in our public schools would be 


really of some use. This would not be any 
harder for the children than the present 
system, and much more interesting, but it 
would involve considerably more outlay of 
mental effort on the part of the teachers. 
To help children to remember is a fairly 
mechanical process; to teach children to 
think, and then aid them in selecting some- 
thing worth thinking about, is the only in- 
struction worth considering for the youth 
being prepared to live under a democratic 
form of government. 

Children cannot think through confusion, 
and too many good things are just as be- 
wildering to unformed minds as too many 
bad things. Children as quickly center 
their interest as they do their affections. 
They do not want a wide range of interest, 
—one mother, one dolly, one little yard, one 
stick to mix mud pies, one spoon for the 
joys of food, and the average little child 
is satisfied. A city boy may want a few 
more implements of happiness; a ball, a 
military cap, a policeman’s whistle, he 
would add to the essentials of food and 
bed. 

This is child psychology, worth consider- 
ing in connection with educational matters. 
To overstimulate a child’s interest only ex- 
cites the nerves and induces irritability or 
indifference. I am not sure but this is also 
largely true of grown-up minds. Too much 
dulls the appetite and pricks the nerve cen- - 
ters. The Japanese, of all people, have 
known best how to enjoy beauty, how in 
a way to take it reverentially. They do 
not expect an adult man, even an artist of 
mature years, to divide his interest between 
two works of art. One at a time he per- 
mits himself the full delight of a rare bronze 
or a beautiful painting, or a tapestry of 
rich and varied hue. He does not cover 
his walls with as many confusing symbols 
of art as he can afford to buy and call 
his friends to see how many he has accumu- 
lated. Instead, he gives each treasure an 
environment of simplicity and thoughtful- 
ness that truly tests its worth. 

If we find it wise to cultivate a wide- 
spread knowledge of art among our youth, 
why not be genuine about it? Why not 
really enlighten children’s minds to the 
riches of the world and cultivate in them an 
understanding and appreciation that must 
widen interest and develop brain? Crhil- 
dren do not see what they do not want to 
understand. By instinct they seem to pro- 
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tect their little faculties by ignoring the 
vast quantity of matter in life unrelated 
to their interests. And thus much of the 
mass of “art” matter distributed in public 
schools is wholly missed by the children, 
who are either studying hard, or wishing 
they didn’t have to study at all. 

But the direction is right, and there is, 
in fact, a way of winning children’s interest 
in art and opening their minds to its real 
value; mainly by imitating the Japanese 
attitude toward all art. Teach children 
just a little at a time. Take one subject, let 
them become familiar with it, so familiar 
that they will finally ask questions about it. 
Let them know its history, a thrilling, if 
possible, human history, something about 
the man who created it, his environment, 
his story, his reasons for being an artist, 
some simple explanation of the technique 
of the rendering. All this about just one 
piece of art at a time, the Winged Victory, 
a Japanese painting or print, a detail of 
the Parthenon frieze, Rodin’s “Thinker,” a 
Botticelli Madonna, Borglum’s Lincoln, 
Glackens’ “Washington Square,” Henri’s 
“Laughing Boy,” and so on, step by step, 
for weeks, months, years. 

Do the.same thing with music and you 
will have trained the child’s senses to know 
and believe. It must be slowly done, in a 
simple, friendly fashion, with the utmost 
kindness and always with understanding of 
art and of children. 

Of course, it would require a different 
kind of instruction in the public school, 
and that, too, would be a good thing. But 
it seems to us the only way to develop any 
general understanding of art in American 
schools. 

There are but two kinds of mural deco- 
ration that may be complementary to this 
sort of art training, that representing home 
history and that having spiritual signifi- 
cance. Every youth can be stimulated to 
enjoy vigorous painting of scenes of home 
history, and almost every boy can have his 
ethical as well as his art impulse stirred by 
an adequate portrayal of the great virtues. 
It must, however, be done with imagina- 
tion, with enthusiasm, so that no suspicion 
of doubt as to the boy’s own capacity for 
heroic deed is allowed to blight his in- 
terest. 

I do not believe that this theory of art 
instruction has ever been tested, except in 
the past in Japan, where, of course, in ad- 
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dition to the appreciation and owning of 
good art, they were creating it, all uncon- 
scious of it as art, recognizing it only as a 
contribution to the beauty of the Empire. . 

As our youth can be only in a limited 
way taught to create, the utmost we can 
do, as a rule, is to help to honest apprecia- 
tion by teaching children to think, thus en- 
abling them to be truthful in their expres- 
sion. As a nation we have permitted our- 
selves (half in shame of our ignorance, half 
in. ignorance of our limitations) to talk so 
glibly of what we know little about, that 
it would seem as if any process of training 
which tried to clear up the confusion about 
art, and in addition insisted upon actual 
individual thought and a sincere expres- 
sion of thought, would be of far-reaching 
value to the public schools of the nation. 


THE SCIENTIFIC FARMER 
, RROWS show the course of the pre- 


vailing wind—events show the direc- 
tion of the ascendant thought. That 
there is a dominant interest in all 
things pertaining to the farm, to country 
life, to’ better food, is conclusively shown by 
the recent gathering together in Rome of 
farmers from all over the world. King 
Victor Emmanuel received them and sat in 
council with them, discussing questions of 
world interest. This meeting of the Gener- 
al Assembly of the International Institute of 
Agriculture proves that farmers are now 
scientists in the truest sense of the word, 
for they met to discuss such essential sub- 
jects as the organization of an international 
meteorological service, with the object of 
issuing warnings of atmospheric disturb- 
ances likely to damage crops; methods of 
combating plant diseases ; the protection of 
birds useful to agriculture ; improvements in 
statistical records of exports and imports; 
uniform methods of reporting crops, etc. 
The future position of the farmer under 
such auspicious organized effort will surely 
be one of greater independence and success, 
with more gain and less waste, with more 
joy and truer balance between his efforts 
and his successes. He will no longer hold 
the subordinate position he now unfairly oc- 
cupies, for whoever furnishes the food of 
the world ought to be accorded a place of 
honor. Farmers and sons now attend agri- 
cultural schools, visit demonstration farms 
together, or set up local experimental cen- 
ters, and are thus increasing their knowl- 
edge and dignifying their position. 
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